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The only certified 8-year old Canadian Whisky on the market 


FP FINE CANADIAN WHISKY HAS BEEN IN SMALL 


CHARRED WHITE OAK CASKS SINCE MARCH 1948 
THIS WHISKY WAS KEPT IN THESE OAK CASKS IN BOTTLE 
CLIMATE-CONTROLLED AGEING ROOMS UNTIL BOTTLING 
ae . So iw MARCH 1956 . N° OOOO! 
signed certificate like this ee . 
. 2 _PRESIOENT AE Cle Poe wasren sree 


- appears on every bottle of : 
Canadian Schenley O.F.C. ie eine ciate eat aie 


: 3 AGE IS THE GREATEST SINGLE FACTOR IN DETERMINING THE QUAL- 
: ITY OF A WHISKY. BUT WHISKY DOES NOT AGE IN BOTTLES, 
authentic proof that it has been ‘ IT CAN ONLY AGE PROPERLY IN OAK CASKS UNDER CORRECT 
< . ; = MATURING CONDITIONS. THE EIGHT-YEAR-OLD SEAL ON THE 
A sed in wood for 8 SHOULDER OF THIS BOTTLE 1S YOUR GUARANTEE OF RECEIVING 

a Zz fe a A GENUINE EIGHT-YEAR-OLD WHISKY, 


hi a 
@ ESchenley ard. “Distillers of Certified-Age Whiskies’’ 


O.F.C., AGED 8 YEARS — RESERVE, AGED 6 YEARS — GOLDEN WEDDING, AGED 5 YEARS. 





Step up and there you are—that’s all 
the time it takes to reach the charm 
of Britain. British hospitality and 
manners greet you the moment you 
board one of the great airliners of 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 


The change, the glamour of your trip 
abroad begins—even before the giant 





ES 


Fifteen steps to Britain 


double-deck Stratocruiser is airborne 


on its journey. You are in an atmose- 


phere as fascinatingly British as 
I 


Britain itself. 


You may depart from either Montreal 
or New York, and return by the other 
route if you wish. Flights daily from 
both cities with a choice of two 


See Your Travel Agent, Railway Ticket Office or British Overseas Airways Corporation 


MONTREAL 8 TORONTO ° 
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services—““MAJESTIC”’ First Class, 
offering Slumberettes and full size 
sleeping berths (the latter at slight 
added charge) with exclusive use of 
the lower deck lounge or—“‘CORONET” 
Tourist Class, for those desiring more 
economical travel. Both are justly 
famous. Plan to take your “Fifteen 
Steps to Britain” soon. 
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BLUE CROSS 


gives employees 


“worry-free” hospital care 


and it fits into any 


health-welfare program 


A WORD ABOUT 
‘SERVICE’ BENEFITS 


Blue Cross ‘service’ bene- 
fits mean that payment to 
participating hospitals, at 
regular prevailing rates, is 
provided in accordance with 
the services received. 
Patients are not limited toa 
maximum daily cash 
amount which is often insuf- 
ficient to cover expenses. 


Blue Cross deals directly 
with the hospital, which 
means that employers and 
subscribers are relieved of 
the burden of completing 
claim forms. 


Employees appreciate a hospital 
plan that works best when it’s 
needed most since, when sickness 
strikes, ““worry-free”’ service 
really counts. 
Blue Cross plans, because of their 
close association with over 6000 hospitals across the 
continent, provide maximum benefits without fuss or 
bother. 
To-day more than 50 million North Americans 
including 3,500,000 Canadians are “Blue Cross” 
protected. 
Blue Cross can be made part of your health-welfare 
programme. 
Your local Blue Cross plan will gladly work with other 
carriers to develop “package” protection including Blue 
Cross hospital-care benefits. 
Inquire about the Blue Cross . . . National Group Con- 
tract—which makes uniform benefits and rates available 
to employees of national companies. It’s flexible to 


meet your needs. 


23,000 PARTICIPATING CANADIAN COMPANIES. 


Contact the Blue Cross plan in your province 


CANADIAN couNciL OF BLUE CROSS PLANS Nationat—non-prorit 


ALBERTA 


ONTARIO 


Ontario Hospital Association, 


Alberta Blue Cross Plan, Edmonton 
Joseph A. Monaghan, Executive Director NEW BRUNSWICK e NEWFOUNDLAND _ ee for Hospital Care, 
oronto, D. W. Ogilvie, Director 
MANITOBA NOVA SCOTIA ¢ PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND : - 
Manitoba Hospital Service Association, Maritime Hospital Service Association, iii Svea 
Winnipeg, Moncton, N.B., R. C. Wilson, Executive Director uebec Hospital Service Association, 
F. D. MacCharles, Executive Director Paneer 5 ” - ’ Montreal, E. Duncan Millican, President 
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Ballots and Box-Tops 


THE MODERN parent is recognized as one 
of the most vulnerable points of attack 
for any selling campaign. It was inevit- 
able, then, that a civic-minded committee 
of businessmen should come up with the 
idea that school children be enlisted to 
get out the municipal vote by putting 
pressure on the parents. 

It works with box-tops, the committee 
probably argued, so why not with ballots? 
This strikes us as a very doubtful po- 
sition, since a vote obtained under any 
kind of pressure has little value for so- 
ciety. “Okay, okay,” the harassed parent 
would grumble, “can’t a person have 
any peace around here?” To appease his 
young, rather than to satisfy his con- 
science, he would then march down to 
the nearest polling booth to mark _ his 
X and get the thing over with. The 
chances are he might just as well have 
marked it on the wall of the booth. 


Union and Separation 


A HARD-HEADED old realist, Germany’s 
Konrad Adenauer believes that one of 
the big lessons of the Suez crisis is this: 
no single European state, not even Bri- 
tain, is any longer a great power in the 
traditional sense of the word, and _ there- 
fore Western Europe must unite if it is 
to hold its position “between the two 
super-powers, the United States and the 
Soviet Union”. 

The idea of a European union is, of 
course, not new. What is new is the 
impulse to union now being revealed 
not only by French and German states- 
men, but by the British as well. Adenauer 
seems to be thinking about a confedera- 
tion of European states. France’s Mollet 
goes as far as a federal union. Britain 
has been strongly opposed to the idea 
of federal union or any European asso- 
ciation that would limit British sovereign- 
ty, but through the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Harold MacMillan, the Gov- 
ernment has indicated that it is ready 
to talk about the organization of a free 
trade area in Europe. Viewpoints vary, 
but the impulse is there. 

At this time, it is largely the result 
of a growing anti-Americanism. Britain, 
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Adenauer: Power only in unity. 


France and West Germany all feel they 
have been let down by the United States. 
There are other influences. of course 
— the attractions of a fairly concentrated 
market of 200 million people, fear of the 
results of disunity, the desire to be a 
third force, independent of both the U.S. 
and the USSR. But these influences are 
not new. They have simply been rein- 
vigorated by dislike of U.S. policy. 

The Americans would doubtless be 
happy to see some form of European 
union. They have been trying to pro- 
mote the idea since the end of the war. 
But if the union, political or economic 
or both, isolated Europe from North 
America, one of the great goals of the 
Communists would be reached. 


Too Tender 


OnE of the inevitable sequels to any 
holiday week-end is the traffic casualty 
list published by the newspapers. And 
each time, about half of the names on 
the list are supplied by Ontario. It means 
that about a third of the people in Can- 
ada are responsible for half the traffic 
accidents. True, Ontario has the greatest 
density of traffic, and the industrial 
south the highest rate of car ownership. 
But these factors alone do not account 


Impulse to Unity in Europe 
The U.S. Parties and Canada 
Memory for a Long Winter 


The Whodunit of Mr. Harris 


for the dismal record on the roads. There 
are other factors, and not the least of 
them is the curious softness of a large 
number of Ontario’s magistrates in thei 
handling of traffic offenders. 

The Province’s Attorney-General, Kel- 
so Roberts, has been making a conscl- 
entious effort to make the highways 
safer places for responsible drivers. All 
too often, his efforts are weakened by 
the magistrates. The other day, for ex- 
ample. a Toronto salesman (primed by 
the usual “few beers”) decided to give 
his new car a test on the super-highway, 
No. 401. The test consisted of weaving 
in and out of traffic and travelling at 
speeds of up to 120 miles an_ hour. 
Police charged him with criminal negli- 
gence. The magistrate fined him $100 
and suspended his licence for three 
months. As the angry crown attorney 
remarked, the penalty was little more 
than “the equivalent of a permit to go 
and do it again”. 

The casualty lists will continue to 
grow as long as criminal offenders are 
treated like naughty but lovable children. 


Canada and the Election 


THERE are no specitic Canadian Issues in 
the American election campaign. Both 
parties express equal devotion to the tra- 
dition of friendship with Canada, and 
it is certainly true that Mr. Eisenhower 
and Mr. Stevenson can be trusted to con- 
tinue this tradition. But the people of 
the United States are electing a new Con- 
gress as well as a new President. 

The most disturbing development in 
U.S. politics for a long time is the 
Democratic party’s growing retreat from 
the principles of reciprocal trade. That 
fact became clear during the past two 
years’ debates on trade policy in Con- 
gress. The industrialization of the South 
has made Southern Democrats concerned 
for the first time with protection for 
Southern manufacturers. The Democratic 
platform in 1956 marks an abrupt re- 
versal of the party's traditional loyalty 
to expanding world trade. Mr. Stevenson 
has made a direct appeal to protectionist 
sentiment in New England, Pennsylvania 
and California. The Democratic party 
has moved closer to the Republican po- 





sition that foreign competition must be 
watched lest it overwhelm specific Ameri- 
can industries. 

that 


Canadians can have no assurance 


and the con- 
trol of Congress by the Democrats 
farm policy to stop the 


program, which has 


the election of Stevenson 


will 
result in a new 
American 
done so much harm to Canada and other 


give-away 


exporting nations. The Democratic party’s 
insistence on high support prices means 
that it is policy which 
would continue the piling 
up farm surpluses. For different reasons, 


committed to a 
program of 


perhaps with greater vigor. Ste- 
would continue the give-away 
started by Agriculture Secretary 
— he wants to hand out the sur- 
countries to 


though 
venson 
policy 
Benson 
pluses to under-developed 
win their support for U.S. foreign policy. 
Both parties are ready for some hard 
bargaining when negotiations begin with 
Canada to develop the power resources 
of the Columbia River. If anything, the 
Democrats would be somewhat tougher: 
are more devoted to the principle 
power development. 
American investment 
in Canada, the attitude of both parties 
is equally frank. Both that U.S. 
funds have helped Canadian development 
and are. in fact. an unprecedented vote 


they 
of public 
On the issue of 


insist 


in Canada’s economic des- 
agree that the remedy 
always lies within the 
people. 
who can place limits on the foreign in- 


of confidence 
tiny. They 
(a doubtful 


also 
one ) 
free discretion of the Canadian 
vestment to be permitted in this country. 
Such action, of course. would be regard- 
ed as open discrimination by all Ameri- 
cans. 

\ Republican 
would make Wiley chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Democratic 
triumph would give this position to Green 
of Rhode man ever to 
serve in the Senate. Wiley is the abler 
public figure. but neither will recall the 
legislative influence of Van- 
denberg. Both are committed to a com- 


victory in the Senate 


Committee: a 


Island. the oldest 


George or 


plete review of the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram 

The sympathies of Canadians may well 
be decided by their opinion of the U.S. 
State. A Republican defeat 
least get rid of John Foster 
Dulles, and there isn’t any question that 
the Democrats are than 
the Republicans new 
approach in foreign policy. Apart from 


Secretary of 
would at 


more concerned 
with developing a 
this, there seems little to choose between 


the two parties in November's election, 


as far as Canadian interests are con- 


cerned. 


The Expert 


A FRIEND of who himself 


on being a 


ours prides 


connoisseur of wines and 
foods has returned bemused from a visit 


to New York. There he met Jean Shep- 


6 


herd. the Prophet of the Night People 
(SATURDAY NIGHT published an account 
of his doings in a recent issue) and 
managed to slip his favorite subject into 
their conversation. Shepherd listened, 
and then said, “Let me_tell you about 
the man knew everything about 
ice cubes. He used to swill the 
around in his drink, and then he’d take a 
sip and look thoughtful. ‘Yes, he’d re- 
mark, ‘that would be from a Frigidaire 
‘48 model—one of the rear trays’.” Now 
shuns drinks with ice cubes 
cannot bear to look at a 
keep wondering about its 


who 
cubes 


our friend 
in them: he 
cube 
origin. 


and 


Don Larsen: Something to treasure. 


A Glimpse of Perfection 
A Gl f Perfect 


AMID the roars of the football and hockey 
crowds, talk of baseball is now a muted 
murmur indeed. But no matter what the 
artistry of an Etcheverry or a Parker, a 
Beliveau or a Howe, the moment of 
wonder that will surely be treasured by 
students of sport through the dark nights 
of winter was the one when Don Larsen 
whipped a third strike past the twenty- 
seventh batter to face him in the fifth 
game of the World Series. It was Larsen’s 
97th pitch without yielding a hit or a 
walk. And it was as close to perfection 
as anyone can come in athletic compe- 
tition. 

Baseball, of is a game for per- 
fectionists. As in no other sport, the 
errors, failures and achievements of the 
players are recorded for the examination 
of anyone who can read. The quarter- 
back’s intercepted pass is forgotten when 
he throws another for a touchdown. The 
hockey player caught out of position may 
not be noticed. The golfer’s slice into a 
recovery to the 

grounder, the 


course, 


trap is excused by his 
green. But the muffed 
dropped fly, the home-run pitch — each 


error is indelibly inscribed in the base- 


ball player’s record, spread in the public 
prints, from the beginning of his career 
to the end. 

Larsen’s achievement was not perfec- 
tion. Had a couple of his team-mates 
been less accomplished, had the wind 
been blowing from a different direction, 
he would probably have faced more than 
27 batters. But perfection, fortunately, is 
something beyond reach in any human 
endeavor. It is the closeness to perfec- 
tion that warms the heart and kindles the 
spirit. In the cool shadows of a_ baseball 
stadium in early October, a tall young 
man with little to recommend him out- 
side an ability to throw a ball with a 
great amount of skill gave millions of 
people a glimpse of the elements of per- 
fection. And in an imperfect world, that 
is always important. 


Winter Mystery 


THE Most absorbing whodunit of the 
winter season will be the tale of Finance 
Minister Harris and his surplus. The 
earlier months of 1956 have been stage 
setting. Tax money has been pouring 
in on Mr. Harris at an embarrassing rate 

at last count, he had $350 million 
more than he needed to pay the Govern- 
ment’s bills, and this surplus will continue 
to grow. Well before Spring arrives in 
Ottawa, Mr. Harris must bring down a 
budget — early enough to give his party 
time to fight for the votes Canadians will 
cast in the general election which the 
Prime Minister has indicated will be held 
in June. As in every good mystery, there 
is One obviously shady character. In this 
case it is Inflation. 

What will Mr. 
warm the hearts of 
taxes or making them a few gifts of their 
own money? Or will he be the stern, up- 
right character who says that people have 
too much money for their own good, and 
to give them more would simply be to 
increase the inflationary pressure? Will 
the pace of business slow down enough 
for him to start giving back to Canadians 
a littlke of the money his colleague, 
Revenue Minister McCann, has taken 
from them? Will he apply the surplus to 
reduction of the national debt or to the 
purchase of the electorate’s goodwill? 

Clues are being dropped all over the 
place—hints about bigger old age pen- 
increased family allowances. cuts 
in income tax, dams for Saskatchewan, 
more money for everybody and every- 
thing from universities to municipalities. 
At this stage, it’s doubtful if even Mr. 
Harris can tell which clues are false 
and which true. But one thing is sure: 
the mystery will turn out to be a real 
shocker only if Mr. Harris doesn’t de- 
cide, by budget time, that the seedy 
character, Inflation, is really a rather 
lovable old bum once you get to know 
him. 


Will he 
cutting 


Harris do? 
voters by 


sions, 
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James Gardiner 


As THE 1957 federal election approaches, 
the eyes of political strategists are turning 
toward the West. With the Progressive 
Conservatives showing perceptible signs of 
a revival in the Maritimes, and with Que- 
bec’s reaction to the latest “autonomy” 
controversy a little uncertain, it is con- 
ceivable that the western provinces might 
hold the balance of power. 

The Liberal party has had violent ups 
and downs in the West, both federally 
and provincially, with the downs predomi- 
nating over the last quarter century. Yet 
it has never, in any part of the region, 
been reduced to a negligible factor, or 
deprived of the ability to make a come- 
back. 

This Liberal durability is due to a strong 
foundation laid in the early years of the 
Twentieth Century 

In the years after 1918, much of this 
following was lost to the various third 
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party operating in the West. 


The Liberals are the only national 


defeat might bring bloc government. 


West Holds 


Balance of Power 


by Stuart Shan 


parties which arose on the prairies—the 
Progressive movement, the CCF and So- 
cial Credit. Yet enough remained to form 
a solid core on which the party could 
count in bad times. Another and _ less 
elevated element has been the fact that 
during most of this period the Liberals 
have been in control at Ottawa, and a fine 
reservoir of federal patronage has been 
available to encourage the faithful. 
Manitoba is the province in which the 
party is, Outwardly at least, in the best 
shape. This is mainly the result of hap- 
penings in the 1920s, the period when the 
Liberals had to meet the full force of the 
great farm revolt. In the 1921 federal 
election, the Progressives captured most of 
the Manitoba seats, and in 1922 the United 
Farmers of Manitoba disastrously defeated 
a Liberal provincial administration which 
had been in office since 1915. To deal 
with this crisis the provincial leaders 


ie 


Their 






Stuart Garson 


adopted the policy which Mackenzie King 
was currently following at Ottawa — “if 
you can't beat ‘em join ‘em.” In 1927 the 
Liberals and the U.F.M. merged to form 
the Liberal-Progressive coalition under the 
leadership of John Bracken. This has 
proved one of the most durable provincial 
administrations in recent history, still in 
power after almost thirty years. Its suc- 
cess has undoubtedly helped the Liberals 
in federal contests. In the 1953 national 
election, they did better than anywhere 
else in the West, winning seven out of 
fourteen seats. 

The party’s present prosperity, however, 
may be a little deceptive. Premier Doug- 
las Campbell, who has headed the govern- 
ment since Stuart Garson was transferred 
to the federal cabinet in 1948. has given 
the province a stodgy. unimaginative ad- 
ministration. Manitoba, moreover, has 
lagged behind the other prairie provinces 





Provincial chiefs: Liberal Campbell (Man.) Social Credit Manning and Bennett (Alta., BC) CCF Douglas (Sask.) 




























in the speed of its post war development. 
The tendency is to blame the Liberals— 
in Ottawa as well as Winnipeg—for this. 

An upset at the next provincial election 
—probably in 1957—is at least a possi- 
bility. The Progressive Conservatives are 
stronger here than anywhere else in the 
West, and their strength appears to be 
growing: they won both the by-elections 
which have been held since the 1953 gen- 
erai_ election. 

Saskatchewan is a different 
This province was once the Liberal party’s 
securest stronghold west of the Great 
Lakes. The Liberals ruled it from the 
formation of the province until 1944, ex- 
cept for one Conservative interlude from 
1929 to 1934. Charles Dunning and his 
successor James G. Gardiner built up one 
of the strongest and most effective politi- 
cal machines in Canadian history. Then 
in 1944. the roof fell in with the unex- 
pected and overwhelming CCF victory of 
that year—a victory that probably 
caused at least as much by public resent- 
ment against the Gardiner machine as by 


very case. 


Was 


any enthusiasm for Socialism. Since then, 
the Liberals have remained in opposition. 

The last provincial election in June of 
this year produced a paradox. The CCF 
representation in the legislature dropped 
from 41 to 36 while the Liberal 
rose from 10 to 14—including a gain of 
8 seats from the government. At the same 
time, however, the Liberals’ popular vote, 
which had been 209.463 in 1952. fell to 
139,825. Social Credit. which put on its 
first major campaign in the province since 
1938, won only three seats—all from the 
Liberals—but its popular vote rose from 
21.002 in 1952 to 96,429. 

These figures can hardly be cheering for 
Liberal strategists. The CCF may be 
losing its hold on the province. after 
twelve years of spasmodic and largely un- 
successful experiments with public owner- 
ship of industry. The drop in the Liberals’ 
vote. however, hardly suggests that they 
are the destined successors. The very 
Steep rise in Social Credit support may 
indicate that this is the party to watch. 


seats, 


The biggest handicap the Saskatchewan 
Liberal party has to face is probably the 
resentment and distrust built up during the 
Gardiner era. In recent years, the party 
leaders have been trying to throw off the 
Gardiner influence, and to demonstrate 
that their organization is autonomous and 
not subject to dictation from Ottawa; but 
the public remains unconvinced. 

From the Liberal standpoint, Alberta 
has long been the problem child among 
the provinces. As in Manitoba, the party, 
after a long tenure of power. fell victim 
to the farm revolt of the 1920s. It was 
ousted in 1921 by the United Farmers of 
Alberta. Unlike their Manitoba colleagues, 
the Liberal leaders were never able to 
come to terms with the farm movement. 
As a result, they have been condemned to 
remain in opposition for thirty-five years. 
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At the 1955 provincial election, how- 
ever, Liberal fortunes took an upward 
swing. The Social Credit vote, for the first 
time since 1940, fell below fifty per cent 
of the total, and their representation drop- 
ped from 51 seats in 1953 to 37. By con- 
trast, the Liberals increased their vote 
from 66.738 to 117,741, and their repre- 
sentation from 4 to 15 seats. 

The Social Credit organization is still 
powerful, but after 21 years in office there 
are signs that it is losing the old fire and 
zeal. Charges of maladministration made 
during the last campaign undoubtedly 
damaged it, and have never been satis- 
If the decline con- 
favorable 


factorily cleared up. 
tinues, the Liberals are in a 
position to take over. They have little real 
opposition since the Progressive Conserva- 
tives have always been weak in Alberta, 
and the CCF—though born in Calgary— 


Liberal Ledger 


Provincially, the Liberals are in bad 
shape in the West. Federally, they 
have important assets: 

They form a national party, their 
main rivals are sectional parties. 


Their encouragement of U.S. in- 
vestment is approved, their welfare 
ideas popular. 

BUT: 

There is a strong undercurrent of 


farm discontent, and Westerners 
tend to distrust “big interest” parties. 


has never taken firm root in the province. 
However, the next provincial election is 
not due until 1959 and Alberta is a no- 
toriously unpredictable province. 

The British Columbia situation has prob- 
ably shocked and alarmed the Liberal high 
command more than anything else in re- 
cent years. Until 1933, BC was a two- 
party province of the traditional type with 
the Liberals and Conservatives alternating 
in office. From 1933 on, the Liberals en- 
tered into a long lease of power, first on 
their own, and then after 1941, as the 
leading partner in a coalition with the 
Progressive Conservatives. 

In 1952 the coalition dissolved. In the 
election that followed, the reorganized 
Social Credit party, never before a serious 
contender, astonished everyone by securing 
the largest bloc of seats in the new legis- 
lature and forming the government. In 
two successive elections, in 1953 and last 
month, Social Credit has steadily increased 
its representation in the legislature, while 
that of the Liberals and Progressive Con- 
Servatives has just as inexorably fallen. 
At present Social Credits holds 39 seats 
and the Liberals only two, the Progressive 
Conservatives being eliminated altogether. 

The causes of this overturn are doubt- 
less many and complex. The outstanding 


factor was possibly the quarreling and 
name-calling between the Liberals and 
Conservatives which marked the break-up 
of the coalition. This apparently disgusted 
the voters with both “old-line” parties. 
Under these circumstances, the normal re- 
action would have been a swing to the 
third party, the CCF. The CCF, however, 
was too radical for the majority of BC 
residents. A vacuum was thus created 
which Social Credit was able to fill very 
successfully. 

In view of the poor outlook for the 
Liberals provincially in most parts of the 
West, it is fortunate for them that Cana- 
dian voters nowadays do not “vote the 
straight ticket” as regularly as Americans. 
They often vote for one party in a pro- 
vincial election and for another in a 
dominion contest. A striking example was 
provided by the voting in British Columbia 
in 1953. In the provincial election of that 
year, Social Credit captured 27 seats and 
the Liberals only 5. In the federal contest, 
only six weeks later, the Liberals won 
eight seats and Social Credit only four. 
Other examples, not so dramatic, could be 
cited from Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
where neither Social Credit nor the CCF 
respectively has done as well in national 
as in provincial elections. 

The Liberal party’s greatest asset. how- 
ever, is perhaps the fact that it is a na- 
tional party, capable, if all goes well. of 
forming a government at Ottawa. Its two 
most formidable rivals, Social Credit and 
the CCF. are sectional parties—in fact, 
though not by choice—with their strength 
concentrated in certain limited areas. No 
matter how well each may do in these 
areas, neither has hope at present of 
sweeping the whole country and forming 
the next government. 

Against all this must be set widespread 
discontent among the farmers over falling 
wheat prices and marketing difficulties. 
Failure to carry out the South Saskatche- 
wan irrigation project is a source of dis- 
satisfaction in Saskatchewan. More im- 
portant, perhaps, is the leaven of revolt 
which has been working in the West for 
nearly forty years—the feeling that the 
“old-line parties” are tools of eastern “big 
interests”, and that some new party more 
responsive to the needs of western farmers, 
workers, and small business men is needed. 
Always strong on the prairies, this feeling 
now seems to have spread to British Co- 
lumbia. It provides the basic appeal of 
both the CCF and Social Credit. 

The fortunes of the Liberal party are a 
matter of much more than partisan in- 
terest. It is now the only national party 
operating in the West. Its elimination in 
this vast area would mean the triumph 
of sectional splinter parties. It might mark 
the beginning of the end for our tradi- 
tional system of parliamentary govern- 
ment, and force the adoption of govern- 
ment by blocs and coalitions, on the 
Eurepean model. 
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Joseph Schull W. O. Mitchell 


Len Peterson 


Faces Behind the Seripts 


in Canadian Television 


lelevision’s appetite for new material is voracious 
and never satisfied. As a result, writers who can 
turn out acceptable scripts are in great demand and 
are well paid. Those pictured on this page are 
among the most successful Canadians in the field 
—newcomer Arthur Hailey of Ottawa, for ex- 
ample, has earned $30,000 from one TV play, while 
the more experienced Joseph Schull, Patricia Jou- 
dry and others have found writing for broadcasting 
a profitable endeavor. Many of these writers were 
turning out scripts for radio before the TV boom 
—and some of them feel that while TV is more 
profitable, radio gave them more freedom for the 
expression of controversial ideas. Demand for 
scripts does not mean easy money for anyone who 
tries to write: of 5.000 unsolicited scripts received 
by the CBC last year, only 650 were bought. 
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George Salverson (left) gathers material: Roger Lemelin examines one of the Plouffes; Andrew Allan (right) discusses script. 
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Canada’s TV Writers: Timid But Slick 


by Frank Rask\ from $10,000 to $20.000 a year, if he 
sells his scripts to both the Canadian and 
U.S. markets. 

An example is Arthur Hailey. a 36- 
: . vear-old Ottawa advertising executive, 
so rich, but some protessionals believe that too many who had never written a line for TV 
taboos are taking all the excitement out of TV drama. before last February. He has since sold 
three slick suspense scripts to the CBC 
and NBC-TV in New York, and will earn 
$30.000 from one. Flight Into Danger, 

\ FEW YEARS AGO, When he was a chief in his attitude toward the new medium. that Hollywood is making into a film. 


Demand for TV writers was never so hot. rewards never 


contributor to the disturbingly different) He feels that. while Canadian radio in- Just as successful is Patricia Joudry, a 
radio dramas that jolted Canadians tuned novated what U.S. radio dared not to, 34-year-old actress born in Spirit River, 
every Sunday evening to Andrew Allan's U.S. TV-writing is now blazing new trail Alta.. who was first encouraged to write 
CBC “Stage” series, Lister Sinclair had = and Canadian TV-writing is the timid — serious dramas by Andrew Allan for his 
some corrosive things to say about the — imitator While = “Phile layhouse™. “Stage” series. She sold an expanded 
“Studio One” and “Kratt Theatre” have version of her sensitive CBC radio play, 
developed a whole ne thool of play Teach Me How To Cry, to Universal 
Wrights exploring NS Pictures for $25,000: and Paramount 
and problems, it would appear that th Pictures has tentatively offered $25,000 


mocked major Canadian jrama progra for her glossier, soap opera-style play. 


“General Motors Theatre” of last season. The Sand Castle. originally produced on 
, 1 “On amera”—have spe- “General Motors Theatre”. 

Of course. the highest-paid CBC script- 
writer remains Roger Lemelin, the Que- 
bee City Croesus of a novelist. who earns 
$75,000 a vear from the English and 

‘rench-language telecast of his The 
-louffe Family. 

Naturally. not all would-be playwrights 
can expect to equal these literary in- 
comes. Last vear. the CBC Script De- 

of ten, laboring in a 

I mansion on_ Toronto's 

Street. combed through 3,000 TV 

and 2.000 radio scripts received 

cited through the mail: altogether. 

Scripts were finally culled and 

for both mediums. The going 

a half-hour radio drama is 

to $300: for an hour radio 

to $600. A half-hour TV 

worth $200 to $500: an hour 
$450 to $1,000 


of the CBC Script Depart- 
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ment is Alice N. Frick, an articulate, 
somewhat high-brow, and obviously con- 
scientious woman, who was born some 
35 years ago on a grain-and-cattle farm 
near Coronation, Alta. She is a graduate 
in English of the University of Alberta, 
and got her start 14 years ago, handling 
radio scripts for Andrew Allan, when 
the top rate for a half-hour drama was 
$35. 

“Despite what some skeptics claim, it’s 
a pretty rare script that sits here for a 
year,” she insists. “Most are processed 
within a maximum of six weeks. I will 
say categorically: no favoritism is shown 
to any coterie of writers. Some well- 
known Canadian writers have had _ their 
stuff rejected. Anything good enough, 
that comes into this office will be pro- 
duced. The trouble is, there just aren't 
enough good, first-class scripts to fill the 
hungry maws of radio and TV.” 

Miss Frick, however, is rather hard 
put to define just what she means by 
“good” or “first-class”. She feels that 
little in the way of permanent literature 
has emanated from Canadian radio or 
TV, which she describes as “largely me- 
diums of informative journalism”; two 
radio plays she cites as exceptions are 
Earle Birney’s Damnation Of Vancouver 
and Lister Sinclair’s Return To Colonnus, 
both later published in book form. 

On a script-scouting trip she made 
across Western Canada _ last _ spring, 
Miss Frick met 111 writers of varying 
professional experience, ranging from 
Roderick Haig-Brown and Ian Thorne in 
Vancouver to Marian Waldman in Win- 
nipeg. They all felt cut off from TV- 
writing, because so few drama_ pro- 
ductions originate outside of Toronto and 
Montreal. Miss Frick took pains to ex- 
plain to them that her department had 
no taboos for TV _ scripts, “except the 
avoidance of political party disputes, 
sectarian religion, and the use of ‘hells’ 
and ‘damns’ outside the realm of good 
taste.” 

It is the CBC-TV producers’ growing 
concern with taboos that has alienated 
professional radio writers like Len Peter- 
son. He feels that producers on the 
unsponsored “Folio”, for example, are 
like elderly spinsters, walking precari- 
ously on eggs. A 39-year-old novelist 
from Regina, Sask., Peterson wrote some 
of the most experimental and compas- 
sionate dramas for Andrew Allan’s 
“Stage” series, including Burlap Bags, 
White Collar, and They're All Afraid. 

“When you sit down with the pro- 
ducers at CBC-TV nowadays,” Peterson 
says, “you don’t find the same puckish- 
ness, the same no-holds-barred spirit of 
gutsy devilment that prevailed during the 
heyday of radio. Then Andrew Allan’s 
feeling was, ‘Let’s shakeup the audience 
with an awareness of the problems all 
we Canadians share’. Now, when I sub- 
mit a TV script off-beat in technique or 
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subject matter. the producers are terrified 
of taking a gamble. They say, ‘It can’t 
be done. Let’s not offend.’ What’s more, 
commercial TV is now geared to a com- 
mittee set-up. By the time a script has 
filtered down through the script editors, 
the production supervisors, the ad agency 


man, each frustrated TV writer among 
them has put in his own little cautious- 
ness. So the script is diluted into 
standardized mush, It’s the old story— 
no committee has ever created good art, 
except. perhaps, the Bible.” 

The same timidity has been 
covered by Charles E. Israel. Two years 
ago, he was writing detective stories for 
radio in Hollywood; then he moved to 
Richmond Hill, Ont., on the encourage- 
ment of Lister Sinclair, precisely because 
Israel understood Canadian TV_ wanted 
scripts exploring social themes. Though 
his drama, The Mark, about the rehabili- 
tation of a sex offender, was presented on 
a sustaining CBC-TV drama show, Israel 
heard the formula-happy  pro- 
ducer of a sponsored CBC-TV drama 
show ask. “Why do Canadian writers 
insist on writing about ordinary people? 
Why don’t they about somebody 
exciting?” 

The tendency of Canadian TV_ spon- 
sors to bowdlerize a controversial theme 
is amusingly illustrated by the tinkering 
done with a script written by George 
Salverson. The son of Canadian novelist 
Laura Goodman Salverson, and a former 
radio 40-year-old Salverson 
wrote Blasphemy, about an _ atheistic 
novelist who defied God to strike him 
dead with a bolt of lightning. The drama 
successfully produced on Andrew 
Allan’s “Stage” series, and, ironically, the 
only protest it drew was from a group of 
organized atheists in California. When 
it was produced on “On Camera”, how- 
ever, somebody grew frightened of com- 
plaints from religious groups. As a result, 
the tithe was changed to The Incredible 
Sinner, and references to “God” became 
“the Almighty” and “a Heavenly Power”. 
The play’s TV version was watered-down, 
but it drew a letter of fulsome praise 
from the United Church of Canada. 

Salverson is himself now CBC editor 
of the half-hour TV dramas for “On 
Camera” (sponsored this season by 
General Foods), and, in his new sub- 
duing role, is able to wring the con- 
troversy out of scripts submitted by 
other playwrights. Interestingly, Salver- 
son agrees that Canadian TV_ needs 
a dominating showman-producer who 
would inspire “electrifying” dramas, just 
as Fred Coe did in “Philco Playhouse” 
on: WS: AN, Andrew Allan did 
on Canadian radio. The same note 
echoed, in varying degrees, by other pro- 
fessional writers I queried. 

Eric Nicol, the Vancouver 
columnist and humorist-playwright, saw 
this man as a production supervisor, who 
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would “set a policy of experiment, and, 
if necessary, dalliance with the unpop- 
ular, among his team of directors”. Mac 
Shoub, the Montreal ad agency writer 
(who turns out copy for the Seagram 
account when not writing such suspense- 
ful TV dramas as Ashes In The Wind), 
felt “the CBC’s new Sunday night “TV 
Theatre’ might fill the bill, as long as 
they don’t make it a showcase to attract 
sponsored money”. Both Joseph Schull of 
St. Eustache Sur-le-Lac, Que., (author of 
The Case of Posterity Versus Joseph 
Howe on this season’s Wednesday night 
“Folio”) and W. O. Mitchell of High 
River, Alta., (author of The Black Bon- 
Willie MacCrimmon on last 
season’s Sunday night “Folio”) thought 
a bold new. producer-showman would 
emerge from Canadian TV in its present 
state of ferment, through directors like 
Leo Orenstein and David Greene. And 
Kay Hill, the Armdale, N.S., radio writer, 


spiel of 


Tommy Tweed (centre) in rehearsal. 


urged an “in-between TV showcase—less 
rarefied than ‘Folio’*, more thoughtful 
than ‘G.M. Theatre’. Possibly Andrew 
Allan himself might be persuaded to take 
it.on.” 

Now that the capable Esse W. Ljungh 
has taken over the radio “Stage” series, 
Andrew Allan has the somewhat am- 
biguous title of National Supervisor of 
Drama for the CBC. At 46, Allan’s 
blond hair may be thinning and his pale 
blue eyes may seem a little faded, but 
he still crackles with ideas. When he 
initiated the “Stage” series on Jan. 4, 
1944, he recalls, his greatest asset was 
the way he reached out to new writers 
and egged them on to tackle challenging 
themes; and ‘perhaps Canadian TV to- 
day suffers from this lack of a vital, in- 
timate producer-writer relationship. He 
would suggest to a writer like Hugh 
Kemp, of Ste. Jovite, Que., “Why don’t 
you spend a couple of days at a hos- 
pital where they give plastic surgery to 
returned war veterans? Maybe something 
may come of it.” Kemp’s tender drama, 
The Long Journey Home, came of it. 

“I wanted to give the writer, with a 


passion to communicate, his head.” Allan 
recalls. “I gave him a market for what 
he really wanted to say. A lot of them 
were complaining about having to write 
formula stuff for money. I told them, 
‘You say you write for money, but ; 
Well, let’s have the “but” now’. We spent 
plenty of midnight sessions together, 
with or without coffee, and we generated 
a lot of anger—creative anger. I served 
as the copper wire conductor between 
the writer and his audience, faithfully 
realizing the author’s intentions in_ his 
lonely craft, but aware he wasn’t in- 
fallible. Yet I was willing to take risks, 
producing not for other smart-aleck pro- 
ducers, but for an audience that would 
sit up and say, ‘Look! Wow!’ I felt 
people are more intelligent than I’m told 
If you are only interested in 
want today, by tomorrow they 
forgotten you. And, curiously, 
the more popular the ‘Stage’ series be- 
came, the more inhibited and cautious | 
became, as I began treading around the 
taboos of minority pressure groups. 
That’s the punishment of success: you 
become overly wary to the point of 
extinction.” 

Allan raises the question of whether 
the individual TV producer today is so 
bedevilled by the vast technical com- 
plexities of television that he lacks the 
time a radio producer had to seek out 
and kindle exciting new writers. This 
may be true, but there are other alterna- 
tives as yet unexplored. 

Recently, the Canadian Council ot 
Authors and Artists suggested that the 
CBC establish a school to train writers 
for the TV medium, akin to Lorne 
Greene’s now-defunct Toronto academy 
of radio-TV arts. Hugh Kemp, now 
national Radio-TV_ script supervisor for 
the CBC, rejected it, saying, “We're not 
in the teaching business.” However, 
Kemp agrees there is wisdom in the 
plan I proposed to him, of using Ca- 
nadian book publishers, magazine editors 
and newspaper columnists as voluntary 
scouts of potential TV-writing talent. 

Lister Sinclair suggests that the CBC 
initiate a training course for new TV 
writers, just as it did this past summer 
for possible TV producers. And W. O. 
Mitchell would have the CBC pay to 
bring out-of-town writers of promise into 
Toronto and Montreal for one week, to 
watch major drama shows in production. 
“There are so many technical TV ele- 
ments off the writer’s page,” says Mitch- 
ell, “that are hard for him to understand 
competently in the lonely solitude of Re- 
gina or Calgary or Frazer’s Landing or 
Tiger Lily, Sask.” 

In the final analysis, if the CBC wishes 
to avoid the stigma of slick and timid 
TV-writing, it must nurture, if not its 
own school, at least its own classrooms, 
of writers with a passion for free ex- 
ploration of the Canadian community. 
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The U.S. Campaign: 


“Better at emitting this kind of noise 


by Anthony West 


Out of all this will come the President and Ad- 
ministration which the United States deserves but 
whether the world deserves it is another matter. 


MODERATION, which liberal shepherds give 
a grosser name, remains the keynote of 
the U.S. election at the time of writing. 
Being something of a liberal shepherd 
myself I would say that the real keynote 
is mediocrity, deliberately sought, and 
carefully wooed. 

Everything about the United States’ 
situation, particularly its relation to that 
of the world’s, calls for a confrontation 
with realities, and a campaign in which 
the orators of the two great parties 
would give their picture of the harsh 
and ugly facts as honestly as_ possible 
before proposing which of the stony 
roads out of the mess they propose to 
follow. What we have got so far is a 
popularity contest in which the candi- 
dates hope they can slide home by giving 
the minimum offence to the voters, whom 
they evidently despise as the lowest kinds 
of moron. 

President Eisenhower stumps the coun- 
try asserting that the pyramiding confu- 
sion of mounting debt, tension, and of 
international problems shovelled under 
the mat represents a solid achievement of 
peace, prosperity, and progress. His 
worthy opponent cruises after him pre- 
tending that the motley crew of idealists, 
white supremacy boys, social democrats, 
ward-heeling grafters, liberals, right of 
right wing tories, federalists, and states 
rights men, unionists and open-shoppers, 
loosely referred to as the Democratic 
Party is a unified bunch of crusaders who 
cannot wait to get to Washington in 
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order to transform the Republic into an 
ethical commonwealth. 

The personal performances of the can- 
didates match their acts in the realm of 
ideology. The President goes about flash- 
ing his infectious grin and his youthful 
fitness in a manner that recalls George 
Grossmith in his jubilee year on_ the 
British stage playing the juvenile lead in 
a musical comedy; it is the “act” of an 
old man with a bad medical record sell- 
ing himself to the public as a good risk 
for four more years in the most re- 
sponsible and burdensome office currently 
available to a human being. Vice President 
Nixon follows him around like a demure 
vulture parading his new personality as 
a high-type responsible above party man 
who has somehow strayed into the dust 
and strife of the struggle by accident. 
His performance recalls that of Rocky 
Graziano when he suddenly blossomed 
out as a deeply religious man and an 
inspiration to youth clubs. 

The paladins of the other party are 
not being much more impressive. If there 
is any more complex and convoluted 
mind than that of Adlai Stevenson’s in 
U.S. party politics today it is Kefauver’s. 
Both men’s intuitions are rapid and deli- 
cate, both men deeply mistrust intuition 
and by long established habit of mind 
check and double check every conclusion 
they reach by exhaustive mental analysis. 
The main difference between them is that 
Kefauver was brought up in circles which 
distrust intellectuals and learned to hold 





Deliberate Mediocrity 


his mental debates inwardly fairly early 
on. where Stevenson's background is the 
law. He has only lately learned that the 
electorate is not composed of lawyers and 
that what it likes is characters like Moses 
who get their conclusions ready made 
Straight from the summit. 

The pair of them have been hard at 
work for eighteen months now touring 
the countryside to convince everyone that 
they can reach that they are authentic 
normal chaps who say the first things 
that come into their plain blunt heads. 

Kefauver is the better actor of the 
two. or at any rate the more practised, 
and the only sizeable group which has 
penetrated his disguise so far is the po- 
litical machine in Tennessee which gave 
him birth. In the elevated language of 
democratic politics they express their 
knowledge by saying that he is untrust- 
worthy. which means that he will let 
questions of ethics and equity occasion- 
ally stand between him and a deal. This 
is the explanation of the sturdy efforts to 
ditch him at the convention which were 
made by Governor Clement of Tennes- 
see and his henchmen. The effort was 
abandoned when it looked like putting 
Senator Kennedy, who is all brains and 
integrity, on the ticket. If there is any- 
thing worse than intelligence in politics 
it is integrity (the code word for which 
is irresponsibility, or inexperience, if 
the man is young). 

Stevenson is coming right along. and 
has almost entirely overcome the un- 
fortunate impression made by his com- 
pletely honest campaign of “52. The two 
turning points which’ established his 
trustworthiness so far as the watchful 
masses are concerned were his ability to 
take an entirely meaningless stand on 
integration in the schools, and to beat 
the Republicans to it in proposing to 
end the draft. 
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master politician, and the general feeling 
about it is one of awe. The Stevenson 


who can utter it is clearly a new man, 
O OO <q Or. ee forthright, clear thinking, and capable 
of decision. The same impression has 

been created by the draft business. 
The draft affair was delightful to all 
students of the aesthetics of politics. An 
integral part of the Peace, Prosperity 
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te Republicans was to be an announcement 
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for every mother of boys of military 
age. and for every youth of voting age 
enjoying postponement of service. 
Stevenson adroitly stole the corner- 
stone of the arch by making the an- 
nouncement some eighteen hours ahead 
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the connection is not immediately obvi- 
ous Stevenson’s proposal to stop Hydro- 
gen bomb experiments is part of this 
Same adroit tactical movement. As soon 
| as he made it the shrieks of irresponsi- 
bility were renewed from the Republican 
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From Of course the experiments were vitally 
necessary, just as a huge army main- 


tained by a draft was. But before they 

cotland | knew what had happened to them, the 
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did a lot to convince people that the 
| new Stevenson was a man with the 
| right qualifications for leadership. 


a 7 Even if his grasp of practical questions 
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friends by his demonstrable ability to 
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| talk plain language of the kind used 
by ordinary people. He used to be hag- 
| ridden by the intellectual’s feeling that 


what came out of his mouth ought to 

SCOTCH WHISKY make some kind of sense, or to have 
what the intelligentsia in their arrogant 

B UCHANAN’S way call meaning. He has been exposed 

to the temptations constituted by uni- 

versity audiences several times in this 
campaign, but he has shown no signs 
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decay, not of growth. It is at war with 








our national genius, It falsifies the tra- 
dition which has taken shape in sharp and 
glowing outline throughout our 180 years 
as an independent people. In the few 
periods when its siren song has_ been 
heard most loudly in the land, it has 
been a prelude to a harsher melody in 
which the saddest note is one of mourn- 
ing for what might have been.” 

And so on. Let no one under-estimate 
the skill involved in compositions of this 
kind, which fill crowds with a sense of 
having heard something in some vague 
way dignified and important, commit the 
candidate to absolutely nothing, and pro- 
vide criticism with nothing whatever to 
bite on. One of Stevenson’s main diffi- 
culties in this campaign is due to the 
fact that Eisenhower is even better at 
emitting this kind of noise than he is, 
and is less troubled by having to push 
it out through his vocal cords. This re- 
duces him to such shifts as having to 
pretend that the President is grovelling 
in the gutter when he uses such phrases 
as “wicked nonsense” to describe some 
utterance of Adlat’s. 

Both men stand head and_ shoulders 
above Nixon whose naiveté is always 
betraying him into such statements as 
“Our hope is to double everyone's 
standard of living in ten years.” Adlai 
says the same kind of thing, but purges 
it of its ugly materialistic tinge: 

“You know that America can conquer 
crippling disease, can discover creative 
uses for the new leisure which will come 
in the wake of abundance, can transform 
our surpluses into a blessing to mankind 
rather than a burden to the farmer, can 
strike a mighty blow at the ancient curse 
of poverty, and can achieve for all 
Americans that individual freedom, that 
equality of opportunity and that human 
dignity which belong to them as Amer- 
ican citizens and as children of God.” 

Deny it if you can, without insulting 
our glorious flag. 

There is no doubt that Stevenson has 
come on tremendously since the days 
when he went round asking people to 
think. Perhaps the final word about the 
quality of this campaign was said by the 
President at a press conference the other 
day when he was asked how he was 
standing up to the strain of it all. His 
answer ran in part: “I get awfully tired 
just sitting and listening to reports. I like 
to go out and see people. And it is— 
when you do it like I do and you yell 
‘Hello’ or ‘Hi’ or ‘Good afternoon’ to 
everybody you see in the street, it is 
hard on the voice, I will say that, but 
aside from that I think it is all right.” 

There is no doubt that out of all this 
will come the President and the Adminis- 
tration which the United States deserves, 
but whether the world deserves it is 
anoifer matter. 
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Hepburn (Natasha) and Henry Fonda (Pierre). 


Mel Ferrer (Andrev), Audrey 





FILMS 


World Laid Out Flat 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


FILM VERSION of War and Peace takes 
and _ pro- 


THt 
and a half hours to pass. 
hasty synopsis of 


three 
vides little more than a 


the Tolstoy masterwork. This was_ per- 
haps to be expected. For Tolstoy created 
a world, and the screen was limited by 
its nature and function to turning out a 
super-production. 

The original world of War and Peace 
was a world in the round, and its Rostovs 
and Bolkonskys were living beings, pro- 
foundly related to their society and each 
other. The film version, however, is Tol- 


stoy’s world laid out flat, and in the level- 
ling process those curious 
of feeling and behavior which the novelist 
with rigorous clarity have been 
largely blurred or synopsized. Natasha 
and Prince Andrey (Audrey Hepburn and 
Mel Ferrer) now behave with the perfeci 


inconsistencies 


revealed 


smooth consistency of screen lovers. They 
meet, love, part and are reconciled and 
no explanation of the vagaries of Na- 


tasha’s behavior is submitted. 

If the 
short of the original, 
lack of respect for Tolstoy’s great novel. 
and incident faithfully 
and while many of the char- 
present themselves merely as wax- 
works, they are obviously waxworks de- 
rived from a distinguished original. Genial 
Father Rostov, Platon the child-like peas- 
ant, old Count Bolkonsky, the arrogant 
Dolokhov—these all reasonable repli- 
exactly detailed and instantly recog- 
nizable. All they lack is the breath of life. 

Simply as a production, however, War 
nd Peace has everything to recommend 


screen version falls considerably 
it isn’t through any 
Character are re- 
produced, 


acters 


are 


Cas, 


is sO magnificent that it is 

through the whole three 
hours half trance of sheer 
visual enjoyment. 

The first half of the film centres about 
peace-time life in Nineteenth Century 
Russia, and the camera roams among the 
great houses and country estates of a so- 
ciety happily dedicated to a life of pure 


it. Indeed, it 
to sit 
and a 


possible 
in a 


hedonism and hardly aware of the ap- 
proaching tramp of Napoleon’s armies. 


The second half deals with the Napoleonic 
invasion and merges presently into one of 
the film’s most memorable sequences, the 
Battle of Borodino. The deadly drumbeat 
advance of massed infantry and the whirl- 
ing charge of cavalry have been handled 
often enough on the screen before, though 
rarely as effectively as they are here. 

Pierre, as played by Henry Fonda, is 
the figure that comes closest to Tolstoyan 
stature. As a sort of undesignated com- 
mentator he is on hand at all the film’s 
great moments—the clash of French and 
Russian armies, the invasion of Moscow, 
and the long agonizing diminuendo of the 
great retreat—and as the story advances, 
Pierre advances with it, a blundering figure 
with a kind of undeviating, stick-insect 
awareness of life and the truths men live 
by. There is a fine performance, too, by 
Oscar Homolka as General Kutuzov, 
whose inexhaustible patience and strength 
finally wore out his great enemy. Homol- 
ka and Fonda are able to convey much of 
the power and meaning of the original 
characterizations. But most of the others 
are merely weak translations, and Herbert 
Lom’s Napoleon is downright silly. 
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PERSONA GRATA 


Complex Business of the Law 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


The Robinette approach to judge and 
jury is purely legalistic. It consists of 
careful preparation, lucid argument, pre- 
cise summing up without irrelevancies. 
He finds 
probing the obscurities of civil law. 


intellectual satisfaction § in 


JOHN J. ROBINETTE, Q.C., is an extreme- 
ly difficult man to locate, as interview- 
ers and even would-be clients have rea- 
son to know. As a a rule his mornings 
and afternoons are spent in court. His 
visits to his office are hurried and ir- 
regular. Much of his time outside courts 
to complex legal 
concentration 


is devoted 
research, which demands 
and privacy. (“A 
case gives one a great deal of satisfac- 
tion,” he points out.) Moreover, he is 
constantly in demand 
legal debates, and engagements, 
in addition to his activities as a Bencher 
of the Law Society of Upper Canada, 
take up the slack, where it exists, in his 
Spare time. 

Elusiveness, however is a condition of 
his work, rather than a natural part of 
his temperament. In actual encounter, 
Mr. Robinette is sociable and relaxed 
and gives the impression of being a man 
of large leisure. “No hurry, I have plenty 
of time,” he says, when anything en- 
gages his interest. His time is reputed to 
be worth anything up to a hundred dol- 
lars an hour when he is working on his 
cases. While Mr. Robinette doesn’t con- 
firm this estimate, he doesn’t discourage 
the popular idea that his retaining fee 
comes high. It is the kind of reputation 
that keeps his practice within reasonable 
limits. 

Over the past twenty John 
Robinette’s achievements in both criminal 
and civic become something 
of a legend. The legend springs partly 
from the Robinette name — he is the 
son of T. C. Robinette, who was famous 
for his work in the criminal courts a 
generation ago. Largely, however, it is 
the result of his own record, which is 
both brilliant and solid. 

“Pll take this thing to court and [ll 
get Robinette to defend me,” has become 
a sort of war cry of embattled citizens. 
Actually, the average citizen’s chances of 
obtaining the Robinette services are fair- 
ly small. Ninety per cent of his work con- 
sists now in highly involved civil cases re- 


and office 


intricate legal 


good 


for speeches and 


these 


years 


law have 
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John Robinette 


ferred to him by other members of the 
bar. 
John Robinette was born in 


schools. His 


Toronto 
and educated in Toronto 
father insisted on 


four sons, since he believed it to be a 


legal training for all 


basic preparation for any career in the 
business world. John had been fascinated 
by every aspect of law from his child- 
hood, and T. C. Robinette’s death, which 
occurred in 1920 when his son was thir- 
merely strengthened the 
to follow his 


teen years old, 
resolution 
sion. He was a Gold Medalist at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, led his class through 
Osgoode Hall and was on the Osgoode 
staff for several years before undertaking 
private practice. 

Robinette’s first big case had to do 
with the conviction of a gold-smuggling 


father’s profes- 


ring operating throughout Canada. As 
prosecutor, he 
witnesses and followed the trail of high- 
grade gold through five cities. Through 


his efforts six of the eleven suspects were 


personally interviewed 


finally convicted. 

At this career he was 
engaged in the practice of both civil 
and criminal law. His temperament led 
him in the former direction. largely be- 
cause of the intellectual satisfaction he 
finds in unravelling obscure and complex 
legal problems. If his reputation, in the 
public mind, lies in his equally success- 
ful handling of criminal cases, it is to 
some extent because of the resounding 
publicity that followed his triumphant 
defence of Mrs. Evelyn Dick in the sen- 


stage of his 
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sational Hamilton murder case of ten 
years ago. 

Mrs. Dick, who was under sentence for 
the murder of her husband, wrote to Mr. 
Robinette from her prison cell, appealing 
for his assistance. While he had not fol- 
lowed the case closely, his sense of legal 
integrity, which is strong, had been dis- 
turbed by the knowledge that her con- 
viction was based largely on a confession 
obtained from her by the police. So with 
five days to read the 1600-page transcrip- 
tion of evidence he undertook the case. 

The Robinette method, it has been 
pointed out, is to hammer away at the 
strong points of his case and ignore the 
weaker ones. His converse method is to 
hammer away at the weak point of the 
opposition. In the Dick case, the weak 
point was the crown witness, Frank 
Boehler. The strong point of the defence 
was the nature of Mrs. Dick’s confession. 
Robinette hammered away vigorously at 
both, and in the end Boehler was thor- 
oughly discredited as a witness and Mrs. 
Dick’s sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment. 


From the legal point of view, the most 
important outcome of the Dick trial was 
its effect on admissibility of confessions 
in court trials. In Mrs. Dick’s case, the 
confessions, to be sure, were obtained 
through persuasion rather than coercion. 
The police indulged the prisoner in var- 


ious small ways, and possibly in the hope 
of extending the treatment she obligingly 
came up with half a dozen confessions. 
Most of these contradicted each other 
and it was impossible to tell whether Mrs. 
Dick’s motive in making them sprang 
from simplicity or an even more singular 
complexity of mind. In any case, Robin- 
ette was able to prove beyond doubt the 
dubious nature of confession as evidence. 
In the end, both law and justice were 
established to his satisfaction. 

From the Robinette point of view, 
justice and the law can never be in final 
opposition. Since both law and justice are 
highly complex phenomena, the business 
of reconciling them satisfactorily can be- 
come nothing less than an_ intellectual 
passion. He thoroughly distrusts the emo- 
tional approach to both. The business of 
the lawyer, he once pointed out, in speak- 
ing before the Ontario Criminal Lawyers’ 
Association, is to remain aloof and not 
associate himself personally with his 
client’s cause. 

In a reminiscent mood, he referred 
recently to the case of Steve Suchan, who 
was executed for murder, following the 
depredations of the Boyd gang. Suchan, 
he said, was an extraordinarily likable 
human being, intelligent, quick-witted, 
and a gifted violinist. Robinette, who 
acted as his defence lawyer, had no ex- 
planation for the aberration that led, fi- 
nally, to the killing of Inspector Tong; 
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and since there was no question of sanity 
involved, neither Suchan’s natural tem- 
perament nor his deviation from normalcy 
had any final bearing on the case. As a 
good defence lawyer, Robinette took his 
stand on the simplest and safest formula 
yet devised by either law or justice: a 
man is innocent until he is proved guilty. 

In this connection, he noted with satis- 
faction the increasing hard-headedness of 
juries, over the past twenty-five years. “A 
lawyer who tried to sway a jury by or- 
atory today would simply end by getting 
himself laughed at,” he said. The old 
forensic approach is no longer taken 
seriously. Probably the only practitioner 
who can still use it effectively is Sir 
Winston Churchill. 

Because of his wide knowledge of the 
law, and his profound respect for it, he 
is rather acutely sensitive to legal in- 
fringements. He is opposed, for instance, 
to fluoridation, purely on legal grounds. 
(“There is no legal provision for med- 
icating drinking water.”) He is disturbed, 
too, by the press habit of “trying” cases 
by tendentious reports while a case is 
still in progress in the courts. In England, 
he points out, the law on this point is 
rigorously enforced, and editors have 
frequently been sued for printing reports 
that influenced public opinion. 

On the whole, however, he regards Can- 
ada’s legal system as a matter for pride. 
English courts, he points out, are “Crown- 
minded” and will try to get around a legal 
technicality if possible. In addition, Eng- 
lish Appeal Courts have no power to 
order new trial, so must either uphold a 
verdict or squash it. Canada’s Supreme 
Court, he believes, is more solicitous for 
the rights of the accused than the Criminal 
Appeal Court of England, or even the 
House of Lords. He has immense respect 
for the Supreme Court of Canada and 
deeply regrets that he was unable, for 
private reasons, to accept the appointment 
to its Appelate Division when it was of- 
fered him some years ago. 


During the past few years Robinette has 
devoted himself almost exclusively to civil 
law. However he allows himself two full 
months’ vacation in the summer and 
spends it with his family at his summer 
home in Southampton. This gives him 
plenty of opportunity for golfing, swim- 
ming and catching up with his reading. 
His favorite reading is biography, Am- 
erican and Canadian history, and, for spe- 
cial diversion, law. 

Joan, the eldest of his three daughters, 
will finish her course at Osgoode this year. 
So far there is no indication that she will 
follow the family tradition and enter at 
once on a career of criminal law. “Crim- 
inal law is a very heavy strain, particular- 
ly for a woman,” her father says. There 
are other branches of the legal profession 
that are less demanding. She will, he 
thinks, probably take up civil law. 
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Mediterranean Places and People 


by Gertrude Langridge 


| JOURNEYED to the medieval Bridge of 
Avignon to imagine the beautiful ladies 
and their admirers curtseying and dancing 
to the old familiar nursery tune of Sur 
le Pont D’Avignon. What did I watch 
instead as I stood on its solid stone arches? 
Jets screaming through the air, somer- 
saulting above the Rhone river, swooping 
low over the Bridge, wheeling in forma- 
tion above the crenelated towers of the 
Palace of the Popes close by. It was 
the National Air Show offering that day 
a display of daring and the latest models 
of the modern machine. 

The planes left the sky. There stood 
the Palace of the Popes and the Bridge of 
Avignon, glowing in the sunset light, solid 
and serene as for the past eight hundred 
years. 

Here in age-old Provence, as in the 
Basque country, the brash mechanical age 
has penetrated certainly, inevitably. Yet 
it has merely dropped into this timeless 
scene, piercing the texture of life as a 
pattern or design but leaving the fabric 
unaltered. 

I lived for three weeks in a Basque vil- 
lage perched on the steep slopes of the 
Pyrenees. From my balcony I looked 
down upon the Basque houses, white- 
walled with their red tiled roofs, deep 
red shutters and hanging balconies, each 
with its garland of vivid green vine en- 
circling the walls mid-way. My Basque 
farmhouse was new, built since the war, 
yet it was identical with its neighbours 
of seven or eight generations ago. 

It was the cock-crow under my window 
that roused me at dawn. Shortly after, | 
heard the creak of the wagon wheels on 
the steep stony lane and the farmer’s 


grunts to his pair of cows drawing this 





Arles: Bullfights in the arena. 
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animals. 


Provence: Cows are work 


unsteady vehicle. 

In the Basque country the cow is the 
animal of farm work. They must plough, 
they must haul. In the village pairs of 
these unperturbed dun cows draw hay 
wagons or water carts through the streets. 
The sparkling modern cars they chance to 
meet must edge over to the wall to let 
them pass. 

Proud of its long heritage, each village 
holds a week of festivities in August, fea- 
turing their ancient Basque dances and 
folklore with traditional costumes in white, 
red and green. It was a famous Basque 
troupe, just returned from _ triumphs 
abroad, that came to dance outdoors one 
evening at the Fronton of our village, the 
girls doing lively footwork and swift whir!- 
ing patterns, sometimes waving flowered 
hoops over their heads, the men, tall and 
wiry, performing great leaps and kicks 
high in the air. 

But everywhere the symbo! of the bull 
dominates these regions. Before I left the 
Pyrenees I steeled my nerves to go to the 
bullfight at Bayonne, an experience I in- 
tend never to repeat. Nevertheless, this 
insight into the sport prepared me to 
observe more carefully the frescoes of the 
bull of ancient Crete in his original toss 
of the Minoan matador who had to som- 
ersault to live. In the 35 centuries since 
that athletic contest, the bull has been 
lending his head and figure to the sculptor 
to symbolize the manly virtues in ivory, 
marble or stone for temples and public 


buildings. 
The bull is still very much alive in 
Provence. He lends his flesh and blood 


for sport for the multitudes who gather 
today as of old in the Roman arena of 
Arles. Our Arlesian guide, a small spare 





man with tight pants and lithe steps, 
perched on the fence of the empty ring, 
his eyes sparkling as he pictured for us 
his recollections of 200 fights on this spot. 
He filled the circle of seats to the sky 
with a brightly coloured crowd, swaying. 
shouting, throwing their gaudy hats into 
the air. When it is the proud Spanish 
matadors who perform, then the bulls 
must be brought from Spain, all tradi- 
tion and privilege must be observed for 
the elaborate spectacle. But what our 
friend really enjoys are the free-for-all 
“Courses Provengales”, a contest of local 
pride using the wild bulls from the range- 
land of Camargue nearby. These Pro- 
vencal bulls are wily creatures, not so 
easily fooled by the matador’s swaying 
red cape and quite likely to take an un- 
scheduled lunge at the man behind the 
cape. On those days gay blades join in 
the fight by leaping over the fence into 
the arena to pursue the bull and just as 
suddenly leaping out again when the bull 
aims his horns at their pants. 

On all this the sun shines, sun that 
favours the expansive outdoor life, sun 
that ripens luscious melons, grapes and 
olives, sun that dries the currants, the to- 
bacco and the bricks for the village, sun 
that has just added new Rhone rice fields 
to its Mediterranean sphere. No wonder 
the ancients honoured the sun in their 
temples on every sunny hill. 


Where is? 


. The longest river in the world 


. The only remaining Seventh 
Wonder of the Ancient World 


3. The lowest spot on earth 


Birthplace of three great 
religions 


. Oldest continuously inhabited 
city in the world 


6. Cradle of our civilization 
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expressions of lurking savageness: the object 


of hate need not be men 
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the community. 

A mob in a white residential district of 
Detroit recently compelled an old man to 
sell and evacuate his newly-bought house 
in the mistaken belief that he was part 
negro 

Not long ago the Prime Minister of 
Barbados. who is an educated man with 
a dark skin, was refused a room in a 


Color and raee are only exeuses for violent 


a machine will do. 


\lontreal’s street-ear riots demonstrated. 
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(left) and Sir Roy Welensky 


differing viewpoints on the color problems of Africa. 


hy N. J. Berrill 


Montreal hotel. In New Westminster, BC, 
bl campaign waged by radio 


and press prevented a business woman and 





comn worker from being banned 
from the vs mewest and swankiest 





apartment building because of her Chi- 
nese origin 

In every instance we see the white man’s 
reluctance to accept the colored person as 
his fellow being. Why? 

The question of color has several as- 
pects. physiological. biological and soci- 
ological. In no case. however. does either 


the ancestry or outlook of the white race 





White and black children attend the same school in the Belgian Congo. 


Supremacy 


appear in a particularly good light, al- 
though prejudice against a darker skin is 
not limited to white-skinned people. Even 
light-skinned Negroes may feel a “color- 
prejudice” against black Negroes with pro- 
nounced negovid features; in caste-ridden 
India the very name for caste means color 
and the strictly separated castes were orig- 
inally determined by color, for the con- 
quering races were lighter than the con- 
quered. 

What does skin color mean physiologi- 
cally? Are you better off with a white 
skin, a vellow skin, or a brown or black? 
A lot depends on where and how you 
live, and the question itself raises the 
whole matter of the evolution of the hu- 
man race. 

Actually there are two kinds of pigment 
in the human skin, mixed together in dif- 
ferent proportions in the various races. 
One of these is known as melanin and is 
responsible for darkening the skin, the 
other is carotene, a chemical relative of 
vitamin A, which gives the skin a yellow- 
ish color, and so far as we can tell, the 
original human stock from which the pres- 
ent so-called races evolved had a consider- 
able amount of each kind of pigment. We 
all have ancestors in common and these 
most likely were a light vellowish brown. 

White skin, so-called, whether it is pink 
or dirty ivory or any other off-color, is 
generally regarded by its owner as a sign 
of superiority. It is nothing of the kind, 
and any superiority the individual may 
possess is in spite of his unpigmented 
State. For white skin, on the whole, is a 
deficient skin that is really suitable only 
in the ‘cold, clammy northern regions 
where the sun is lacking in strength and 
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clothes need to be worn for the sake of 
bleached out. 


chilly thousand 


The white race 


many 


warmth. 
probably a good 
years ago, and now that we have migrated 
to sunnier and warmer parts of the earth 
we are somewhat at a disadvantage. The 
black-skinned West African, on the other 
hand, has gone to the other extreme and 
developed an excess of the brown pig- 
ment as a protection against the intense 
tropical sun. The rest of mankind, about 


two thousand million human beings, is 
neither black nor white but somewhere 


in between, though whether yellow, brown 
or black, to the white man conscious of 
his whiteness all of them are colored. 

We, the white folk, are the ones who 
won't play ball. 
white man’s questian, and it was only 
after the centre of western civilization 
shifted from the Mediterranean to the 
North Atlantic a few centuries ago that 
the question arose at all. 

So far as anyone can tell, all the evi- 
dence shows that, within the limits of nor- 
mality, there is no relation between the 
character of the either brain 
weight, brain shape, cranial capacity or 
anything physical that we can measure. On 
an average the brains of Negroes weigh 
about one ounce less than those of Euro- 
peans, but on the other hand the average 
weight of the Japanese, Eskimos, Poly- 
nesians and the South African Kaffirs is 
markedly greater. You cannot have it both 
ways. If we regard the Negro brain as 
somewhat inferior, we must acknowledge 
the Eskimo as our superior. 

From a strictly biological point of view 
the idea of race as applied to humans has 
little more meaning than color. There is 


The color question is a 


mind and 


no pure race of humans under the sun. All 
are mongrels. All are related in some way 
another and any kind of human 
being can breed successfully with any 
other, usually with beneficial results bi- 


to one 


ologically, if not socially. 

There are three large ethnic groups. to 
be sure. known as the Caucasian, Negroid 
and Mongoloid, but the lines between 
them have long been blurred and usually 
only the more isolated groups suffer from 
the delusion that their race is pure and 
correspondingly superior. The Japanese. 
until recently secluded on their islands, 
have believed themselves to be of divine 
origin and destined to rule the world. The 
Germans regarded themselves as a race 
set apart even from other white-skinned 
people such as Poles, Czechs and Nor- 
wegians, and unfortunately for everybody 
they acted according to this belief. Yet the 
ancient history of the Japanese and Ger- 
mans alike merely shows that the present 
populations are the result of intermixing 
of wave after wave of invading tribes from 
other regions. And the same is true for 
the rest of us. 

The process has gone on since the be- 
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ginning of history and will continue to the 


end, an shuffling and _ re- 


shuffling of the human stock. Here and 


everlasting 


there the white man is drawing the line 
at color, but in the end time will tell 
against him. 

Race prejudice and color prejudice. in 
fact, are attitudes that have to be cultivat- 
ed, for they do not grow naturally in the 
young human mind. Unless so taught by 
their elders. children see no color nor any 


racial differences. 


If we can blame neither race nor color 
for the prejudicial attitudes we assume, 
what lies behind them? There are several 


answers, although fear enters all of them 
to some extent. 

Whenever a tribe or a 
the territory of another or in some way 





Berrill 


Dr. Norman J 


becomes the master of its neighbors. 


usually feels and expresses contempt for 
the conquered. Europeans. Asiatic Mon- 
gols, African Bantus and American Aztecs 


have all in their time conquered wWeakel! 
peoples. and all, in greater or lesser meas- 
ure, have practised cruelty and ¢ 

In this sort of situation the West Afnri- 
can Negro has been particularly defence- 


less. having only arrows and spears at the 
time Europeans had armor and 
and guns. The African slave trade was be- 
and by Englishmen in 


1 


gun by Christians 
particular, and the 
be shared by us all. In the Christian king- 
doms of Elizabethan times the dark-skin- 
ned heathen Africans were looked on as 
being outside the human pale, 
souls to be redeemed or bodies to be con- 
sidered. 


So began the trade and enslavement that 


shadow of guilt must 


without 


enabled white colonists and their descend- 
ants to indulge in an unmerited feeling of 
superiority. so that to this day the poor 


whites in the southern states, no matte! 


themselves vastlv s 


how degraded, feel 


perior to any Negro or colored persor 
with Negro blood in his veins, however 


worthy 


ne Mav actually be. 
Color and race are 
1 ' ' ; : 

only the thought of a Negro’s weakness 


and of popular approval makes such ag- 


gressive action possible For the fact we 
have to face in suct igly behavior is not 
prejudice against any particular kind of 


man, but a Jurking savageness that 
ing for some means of expression. The 
object of attack need not be a man at 


Montrealer 


A streetcar will do. as any 


can tell vou. 
Simmering somewhere below the surface 
is a lot of rage against the circumstances. 
disappointments and restrictions of life. 
and all that is needed is good excuse [to 
express it. Turning streetcars over gets 
lot of it out of your system. but it is 
mainly for those already 
th 


e ladder Most people tend to 


t out on the next person, in the peck- 
rder that is common to man and bird 
like. So Jong as you can pass your re- 
buffs on to someone else you are more or 
less content. but down at the end of the 


someone who Nas to take 


line is usually 
ut cannot dish it out 

justrial cities like Detroit. 
comparative 


newcomer 


isually of a more restless and aggressive 
those who Stay behind in the 
south. He is competitive and tends to 


es . ‘ 
undercut the job market and so. 


fear OF unempiovment 1s never tar away, 
hic nrec rr t y t t 
nl presence creates esentmen more 
4 . ] 

ear nger and Nate in those who el 
h t + 
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overcome newcomers blend with 
the majority of the population. 


ot blend: the Negro remains vulnerable 


1 
Fear of unemployment. fear of loss 


1 
property value, resentments against life 
general and. not least, the contagious need 
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for excitement when there 
television at home. all tend to make people 


ict less human when conditions are r pe 
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CHAPLET OF GRACE 


By Basil Partridge, author of The 
Penningtons. The story of Victoria 
and Harry Penningtons’ early married 
lite in the Maritimes. The author's 
best. Second printing. $4.00 





PINE ROOTS 


By Gladys Taylor. Winner of The 
Ryerson Fiction Award. This magnifi- 
+ ! - i : 
cent novel 1s the story of the pioneers 
of the Swan River Valley, Manitoba, 

beginning about 1900. $3.75. 





JOSHUA DOAN 


By Gladys F. Lewis. A deeply-moving 
historical novel of the Quaker com- 
munity in southwestern Ontario, 
during the Mackenzie Rebellion of 
1837. $3.50 
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the native African far out-numbers the 
white colonists, and the white minority 
has been in command for only a little 
while. Throughout the land the white man 
is swamped in a sea of black, and main- 
tains his position of white supremacy ra- 
ther precariously. In any case he knows 
his danger, but how he acts depends upon 
his upbringing and national history, the 
Englishman generally one way and the 
South African Dutch another. 

The Union of South Africa and the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland lie side 
by side, but their past and their pros- 
pects are very different. In the Federation 
there are only about 300,000 whites but 
about six and a half million black men. 
The deputy prime minister of the Feder- 
ation, Sir Roy Welensky, speaking recent- 
ly in Canada, said that there is no fear 
of the black man in the Federation and 
that an immense educational effort is be- 
ing made to equalize educational and eco- 
nomic standards, and that the policy of 
white supremacy cannot be used for the 
setting up of a nation. 

At the present time in the Union of 
South Africa there are about eight mil- 
lion native Africans, two millions of Euro- 
pean stock, about a million mixed Negro 
and White and about three hundred thou- 
sand Indians. 

The present prime minister, Johannes 
Striidom, is not merely a Negro-hating 
Boer fearful of the rising claims of col- 
ored enfranchisement. He adds to all of 
this the arrogant master-race attitude of 
the Nazis, for whom he professed marked 
admiration during World War II. So he 
and his followers are attempting to put the 
clock back by enforcing a more rigid seg- 
regation than has existed before, by dis- 
enfranchising the colored folk and last, 
but by no means least, limiting Negro ed- 
ucation. Unless reason prevails before 
long, the outcome will be bloodshed and 
disaster, for the tide of color is rising 
throughout the world and no unpigment- 
ed frustrated minority can stop it. 

In general, the color problem, whether 
we look upon it as color prejudice or race 
prejudice or simply as prejudice against 
anyone who is different from ourselves, is 
fundamentally a problem of human be- 
havior. Like juvenile delinquency, it re- 
flects upon the individuals who exhibit it, 
it reflects upon their parental and social 
upbringing, and it reflects upon the cir- 
cumstances of contemporary society. Na- 
tural man, whether he be a savage or a 
child or a highly civilized human being, 
sees neither race nor color but only his 
fellow men, each unique in his own way 
but all essentially alike in their need and 
hope for health and happiness. We live on 
one world and the brotherhood of man is 
all-inclusive. Christianity has been preach- 
ing this for nearly two thousand years. 
Now its truth is coming home to roost. 
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WILLIAM SAUNDERS 
AND HIS FIVE SONS 


By Elsie Pomeroy. The story of the 
Marquis wheat family. Marquis wheat 
was vital to the opening up of the 
Canadian West. $4.00. 
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MRS. MINISTER 


By Olive Knox. ‘Has a freshness and 
charm that few books . . . possess .. . 
Olive Knox has succeeded in writing a 
minor masterpiece.” — The Gleaner, 
Fredericton. $3.75, 





ARCTIC BRIDE 


By Wanda Tolboom. A vivid and en- 
gaging account of life among the 
Eskimos in an isolated Hudson's Bay 
Company trading post. Illustrated. 
$4.50. 
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The Age of Opulence 


by Robertson Davies 


WHEN, ON MAy 20, 1910, the funeral pro- 
cession of King Edward VII passed 
through the streets of London, the cof- 
fin was followed by the new King, George 
V, and eight foreign sovereigns; but per- 
haps the most widely admired figure in 
the cortege was the dead man’s little 
dog, Caesar, who trotted behind the pall- 
bearers. How, one wonders, was this ad- 
mirable stage-effect contrived? Did one 
of the monarchs (the German Emperor, 
perhaps, moved by family feeling) agree 
to wear a pair of the dead man’s boots 
so that Caesar would be faithful, and 
not dash off into the crowd in pursuit 
of a rat? The appearance of Caesar is 
interesting, because it is evidence of the 
lengths to which the sentimentalizing of 
Royalty, now so far advanced that it 
threatens almost to destroy the monarchy, 
had gone at that time. 

Edward VII ministered to that senti- 
mentality, but he was firm in his notion 
of kingship. When King Alexander and 
Queen Draga were assassinated, and Rus- 
sia sought to reconcile England with Ser- 
bia, Edward wrote to the Czar: ‘Mon 
métier a moi est d’étre Roi. King Alex- 
ander was also by his meétier “un Roi”. 
I cannot be indifferent to the assassina- 
tion of a member of my profession ‘ 


Mark those words ‘of my _ profession’; 
Edward not only had certain mystical 
ideas about the qualities and functions 


of a King, but he also regarded king- 
ship as a craft to be learned and an art 
to be practised. 

He had a !ong apprenticeship as Prince 
of Wales, and when he came to the 
throne he knew his job thoroughly and 
performed it with professional flourish. 
As we read Virginia Cowles’ book Ed- 
ward VII and His Circle we are im- 
pressed again and again with the ex- 
pertise and native gusto which Edward 
brought to his task as a_ constitutional 
monarch. Would he have approved of 
the appearance of Caesar at his funeral? 
He would have seen the element of 
weakness in that touch of Beerbohm 
Tree stagecraft, and he might not have 
permitted it. 

The King’s death was greeted with 
mourning and an adulation of the dead 
man which was excessive and, like all ex- 
cess, was followed by a contrary reaction. 
In 1912 a volume of the Dictionary of 
National Biography appeared containing 
a chilly appraisal of Edward by Sir Sid- 
ney Lee; into the facts about Edward 
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were dropped personal judgements, to the 
effect that the late King had been lazy, 
stupid and a gross woman-chaser, without 
the intellectual power to the 
splendid diplomatic relations with foreign 
lands which had been attributed to him. 
Kipling’s estimation of Edward as “a 
corpulent voluptuary” was given to the 
world by Lee in an extended and subtle 
form. At this distance of time it is pos- 
sible to see that Edward was partly as 
Lee painted him, if allowance is made 


achieve 


Jacket Design 


for Lee’s puritan bias, but that he was 
also an extremely able man in his pro- 
fession, which was kingship. 

There is nothing astonishing in the fact 
that Edward led a self-indulgent life; his 
mother, Queen Victoria, indulged herself 
excessively in all the pleasures which ap- 
pealed to her (including bad temper and 
immoderate grief) and George IV, Wil- 
liam IV and the whole family were peo- 
ple who denied themselves nothing. The 
miracle is that Edward had any ability 
at all. His education and childhood cir- 
cumstances would have destroyed any- 
thing but a very strong character. 

Both Victoria and Albert treated him 
with cold severity, and told him and 
everyone else that Edward was stupid. 
They put him in the care of martinets, 
and allowed his training to be dominated 
by the meddling pedant Stockmar. Little 
pleasure, and little affection, lightened 
his boyhood years, and he was kept from 
contact with other boys in a way which 





would horrify a modern psychiatrist. 
When Albert died, the Queen 
new grievance in Edward’s reluctance to 
continue mourning with her for weary, 
neurotic emerged from 
this unpromising nursery a man of firm 
temper, considerable self-discipline, 
a generous measure of 


found a 


years. Edward 
and 
common sense. 
He might excusably have been as warped 


as his nephew, the Emperor of Germany 


Excesses provoke contrary reactions; 
everybody knows it, but few people re- 
spect it. The severity and joylessness of 


Edward’s youth gave him a lifelong pas- 
for gaiety, beautiful 

and drink, and the kind of 
which his_ parents 
proved. He loved Society, and he 
himself to be its apex. So he 
to Society people had 

been kept at bay—financiers, Jews, men 
of daring and vision, men who had risen 


sion women, food 
company of 
disap- 


knew 


would have 


admitted 


who previously 


from rags to riches. He did nothing for 


the arts, because he did not like them 
But what British monarch, since the 
death of Charles I, has known anything 
about the arts? Charles II liked the 
theatre and George III strummed a bit, 
and apart from those two, no member 
of the British royal house, from that day 
to this, has known beans about music, 
painting or letters. But it was, and in 
some degree still is, aristocratic to know 


nothing of these things. Brains are Non- 
U. Edward 
his notion of first-rate 
Sir Ernest Cassel or Sir 
He liked men 


It is fashionably nostalgic nowadays to 


saw nothing wrong with it 


company was 


Thomas Lipton 


who made things hum 


look back on the reign of Edward VII 
as the last golden age of Britain. when 
lots of money, lots of servants, and a 


reasonably quiet condition of world af 


fairs made it possible for the lucky ones 


to relish the sweetness of lite. How 
sweet it was may be judged from «a de- 
lightful book by Sir Lawrence Jones 
called An Edwardian Youth, in which 
he describes his Oxford days, and _ his 
first experiences at the Bar. This book 


will have a special appeal to the men 
of Balliol College, for it tells of one of 
the great periods of that institution, but 
it is not that tiresome production, ‘a 
Balliol book’. There are Balliol men who 
that with people 
who do not share their good fortune, a 


have never discovered 


little of Balliol reminiscence goes a long 
way. Sir Lawrence has the skill to make 
us feel the quality of Balliol. without 
ramming it down our throats. 
Here we have a sympathetic 
deluded account of a type of education 
which has the 
earth. It was achieved by bringing well- 
taught boys into the society of excep- 
tional men, whose aim was to train them 


but not 


almost vanished from 


to use their minds without playing the 
schoolmaster; it was education by ex- 
ample. It began by hand-picking the 
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boys: presentation of certificates will not 
get you into an Oxford college. It pro- 
ceeded by a process which Stephen Lea- 
cock has called ‘smoking at them’, to 
give them a sense of their intellectual 
shortcomings; and also by eating with 
them, drinking with them (this is very 
important, for one of the marks of a 
really learned man is that no amount 
of drink will reveal any grossness or 
brutality in him) and endlessly and 
provocatively talking with them. Such 
education costs a lot of money, and it 
does not suit everybody, but it has mag- 
nificent results. And, if we talk of the 
economics of the matter, is it not cheaper 
to have a couple of universities which 
thoroughly educate a few people, than 
a welter of universities which are pre- 
vented by sentimental popular opinion 
from satisfactorily educating anybody? 
Sir Lawrence Jones grew to manhood 
in the golden reign of Edward VII. He 
had a very gay time of it, but it is clear 
from his account that the life of Oxford 
was not tinged with the license of the 
Court. Girls were carefully chaperoned, 
and young men had romantic ideas about 
them. There was a good deal of chivalry 
going about, some of it ridiculous and 
some charming. Sir Lawrence thinks 
that young people today live healthier 
lives and have a better time. That is gen- 
erous of him, but we may wonder if 
there has not been a corresponding loss. 
Sir Lawrence’s book is a justification 
of his training, for it is written with the 
most delicate art—the kind which never 
obtrudes. But how concise, how firm, 
and yet how easy to read his prose is! 
For Miss Cowles it is not possible to 
say so much. She writes without empha- 
sis and without restraint, like somebody 
grinding a barrel-organ, and the pleasure 
her book gives comes from its matter, 
unaided by its manner. 
Edward VII And His Circle, by Virginia 
Cowles—pp. 365, Index and _ illustrations 
—Hamish Hamilton—$5. 


An Edwardian Youth, by L. E. Jones— 
pp. 249—Macmillan—$3.50. 





Emily Dickinson 
by Louis Dudek 


I saw an oak tree in a pot, 
It was a very pretty thing: 

Its branches had been often cut 
So that it kept its tiny plot. 


The narrow body twisted up 

And glistening in the frightening sun; 
Two feet of stem inside a cup— 

And yet an oak from root to top. 
Nature is great in filling space 

Tight as an atom with desire, 

Beat for a tree a room’s no place; 

To put it there was a disgrace. 
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Bonds as a Medium for Speculation 


THAT GOVERNMENT Bonds fall into the 
category of speculative securities is ac- 
cepted by some classes of investors. 

Such a statement is, of course, a flat 
contradiction of the time worn phrase that 
“Canada Bonds are the safest and most 
liquid Canadian investment”. 

Let us examine these points of view, to 
determine whether an investor can _ in- 
crease his capital by using Canada Bonds 
as a “speculation”, or whether capital 
is better protected by buying them for 
“safety and liquidity”. 

To get down to basic facts, when we 
buy a Canada bond, we make a loan to 
the Government. In return, the Govern- 
ment agrees to pay our loan back on a 
stipulated future date and to pay us inter- 
est in the meantime. Loans to the Gov- 
ernment of this kind total almost $13,000 
million. What we, of course, are really 
doing is just lending money to ourselves, 
and giving the Government the right to 
do the judicious spending of it for us. 

As individuals, our share of the Gov- 
ernment debt is $815.00. The annual in- 
terest charges to service this debt amount 
to approximately $24.5) per person. The 
security behind the loans is the unlimited 
taxing power granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The long established record of 
the Government's ability to retire bonds 
as they come due, and regularly to pay 
all interest, is proof enough that an effi- 
cient method of collecting taxes exists. 

So much for the 
question of 


“safety” factor. The 
“liquidity” is not a major 
problem. There is always a market for 
Canada bonds. Small or large amounts 
can be sold promptly and payment re- 
ceived. 


The broad liquid market for Canada 
bonds is made up of many types of buy- 
ers and sellers. The money that we de- 
posit in our bank is often used by the 
bank to purchase bonds. The payment 
that we make to our insurance company, 
our pension, or our union, often is sim- 
ilarly invested. Acting for the buyers 
and for the sellers, and helping to main- 
tain sound liquid markets on their own 
account, are also those members of the 
Investment Dealers Association of Canada 
who and distribute Govern- 
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ment and Corporation bonds. Added to 
these many segments of the market is the 
tremendous volume of buying and selling 
of Canada bonds, carried on by the Bank 
of Canada itself. This “influence” on the 
general market, brought about by govern- 
mental policy, is one of the most import- 
ant factors in our economy today, and 
has had more to do with the “speculative” 
element in Canada bonds than anything 
else. 

The “influence” on our security markets 
is a very real one, as the rate of interest, 
which the Government pays on its own 
bonds. forms a base for all other interest 
charges. The Government “rate” affects 
the rate of interest that Trans Canada 
Pipelines will pay to borrow money; it 
governs the rate that the Royal Bank pays 
us on our deposits, and the interest which 
we pay on a mortgage at the Commercial 
Life Insurance Co. 

In short, the whole 
the cost of borrowing money, can be al- 
tered by the 
raising or lowering the rate of interest paid 


structure involving 


actions of Government in 
on Canada bonds. 

From an investment standpoint, the et- 
tects of raising and lowering interest are 
very evident when we look at the prices 
of bonds. 

For example, one year 
334% due Feb. 1, 1974, 
give a return on the investment of 3.34%. 


Canada 
105 to 


ago, 


sold at 





A Transaction For 
Profit 


$10,000 bonds at 98.25 $9,825.00 

less $1,000 cash 8,825.00 
Cost of borrowing $8, 

825.00 for one year 507.43 
Int. on $10,000 bonds 

for I year at 334% 375.60 
Loss of interest 132.43 
Profit on transaction 10 

x 67.50 675.00 


Net profit 542.57 
This is 54% on $1,000 invested. 





Today, they sell at 98's which is a 3.89% 
return. The difference in price is 674%, 
or $67.50 on a $1000 investment. We are 
now entering the realm of speculation. 

It is rather significant that such a high 
grade security changed so much in price 
in just one year. If we look back care- 
fully over the last ten years, we find a 
number of times when the fluctuations 
have been almost as wide. All 
to do is to pick the right time to buy 
or to sell, just the same as with a stock, 


we need 


and we can make some handsome capital 
gains. 


First of all, we know that a Canada 
bond will continue to pay its interest and 


principal, so that, from a security stand- 


point, there is little risk. What we are 
then concerned about is only a price 
fluctuation. If we look on this price 


fluctuation in the same way as we would 
a price fluctuation on a stock, then we 
are on the right track. In short, we accept 
a risk involving price, and in assuming 
this risk go one step further. 

If we have only $1,000 to invest, then 
year, if 
they 


make in, say, 
back to 
were a year ago, would be $67.50 in pro- 
fit plus $37.50 in interest, or about 10% 
on the investment. On the other hand, if 
we bought $10.000 in bonds, 
our $1,000 plus the bonds as collateral, 


all we could one 


interest rates went where 


and used 
the same transaction would look like this: 
(See box in centre column). 

Of course, the 
on buying at the proper time, and being 
Your 
Investment Dealer will, no doubt, be able 


whole transaction rests 


able to obtain the necessary credit. 


to help you decide if now is the time. At 
least there is something in favor of the 
present cycle, in that bond prices are at 
their lowest in twenty-five years. 

An interesting vehicle for the type of 
speculation above would be 
the recent Canada issue 334% Mar. 
15, 1998, presently selling at about 961%2 
A change in the interest 
of t2 of 1% would 


mentioned 
due 


to yield 3.92%. 
rate of this 
change the price to $107.25. 


issue 


(This is the first of a series of articles on 
Mr. Oborne. Sub- 


sequent articles will appear monthly.) 


the subject of bonds by 
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l Air Travellers 


by William Sclater 


SOMETIMES, at an airport, the sight of a 
vending machine for air travel accident 
insurance induces us to spend a few quar- 
ters for protection against the hazards of 
the flight. At the same time we may have 
a guilty feeling this is something we might 
have thought about earlier. 

There is nothing wrong with the ma- 
chine. It provides very satisfactory cover- 
age at reasonable rates. But when there 
is so much good coverage offered by var- 
ious companies, on single trip or annual 
basis, it is worth looking into by anyone 
using the airways. 

Here. for example, is a specific policy. 
It is offered by a reputable travel accident 
insurance underwriter and, for a premium 
of fifty cents, it provides coverage of 
$12,500 principal sum against death or loss 
of one or more limbs, hands, feet or eyes, 
plus a sum of $625 for blanket medical 
expense to cover nursing, hospital, ex- 
penses. etc.. in the event of bodily injury. 

This policy is good for any one-way or 
one-way and return flight within one year 
in or between any two points in Canada, 
the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Mexico, 
Central America, Bermuda, Venezuela, 
Colombia and the Caribbean Islands for 
any scheduled airline flight. The only ex- 
clusion is war or any act of war. 

It is a direct mail policy. You simply 
check any one of the four zones marked 
that vou want to fly in, tick off the 
amounts of insurance you want and mail 


it in to the underwriters with your cheque. 

For the same coverage of $12,500 plus 
$625 quoted for fifty cents on the one-way 
and return flight, you would pay an addi- 
tional two dollars to cover you for an 
unlimited number of additional flights, 
within the zone, for a limit of 30 days. 

If the coverage limit desired for the 
basic policy is $50,000 plus medical ex- 
pense protection of $2,500, the premium 
would go up from fifty cents to two dol- 
lars for your one way and return flight 
trip. The maximum limit on this policy 
is $62,500 principal sum and $3,125 medi- 
cal expense. It would cost you $2.50. 

Cost of coverage rises steeply if you 
want to include the British Isles and 
Europe in your flying zone. In place of 
the fifty cents for the coverage quoted 
you can write in $2. If you want your 
flying trip on a world-wide basis you tick 
off $4. 

For bigger coverages, such as the maxi- 
mum $62,500 plus $3,125, the premium 
for one-way and return Atlantic flight 
including Britain and Europe would be 
$10. On a world-wide basis the same 
coverage would cost exactly double that 
amount. 

For the individual who seeks insurance 
protection against air travel accident on 
an annual basis, a policy offered by ex- 
perienced underwriters has a minimum an- 
nual premium of $8.50. 

This is worldwide air coverage and prac- 


tically anyone using the airways, whether 
as a passenger, pilot or crew member, can 
take it out at the rates set for their classi- 
fication and for the breadth of coverage. 

Lowest rates apply to the scheduled air- 
line passenger. The policy covers him 
when flying in and when boarding or 
alighting from the aircraft. He is also 
covered while in any common carrier go- 
ing directly to or from the airport for or 
following a flight. 

For each $1,000 of principal sum the 
premium rate is 55 cents. The maximum 
limit under this form is $500,000. If you 
purchased $10,000, the annual cost to you 
would be $5.50. 

The first $500 of medical expense cover- 
age is rated at $1. Each additional $100 
over that costs 10 cents per $100. If the 
traveller decided on $2,500 worth, the an- 
nual premium cost would be $3. 

The third classification available is week- 
ly accident indemnity. This is designed to 
replace temporary loss of earning power 
and is limited to 52 weeks and usually 
80% of normal earnings. The rate is 20 
cents for each $5 of weekly accident in- 
come. 

Total annual premium cost of a policy 
giving $10,000 capital sum for accidental 
death or dismemberment, $2,500 medical 
expense, and $75 a week accident indem- 
nity, would be $11.50. 

A common carrier travel rider to com- 
plete your coverage for land and water 
also may be added to your air travel 
policy at additional cost. Exclusions ap- 
plicable to scheduled airline passenger 
coverage are for war and suicide only. 
For the “anyway you fly” policies, there 
can be exclusions for crop dusting, banner 
towing and other specialty lines and these 
should be checked on when taking out a 
policy, as should jet-propelled, rocket or 
rotorcraft that are not scheduled airline 
equipment. 
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STETSON ‘Cauualy” 


Mallory Hats (Canada) Limited—a 


This Fall the casual hat comes into 
its own! Stetson ‘‘Casuals’’ are 
correct for stadium, town or country 


and they’re wanted and worn by 
the men of today for their swagger, 
comfort and style! In _ velours, 
suedes and blends, with varied 
bands and ornaments. 


Stetson prices: $9.95, $11.95, $15 and up 


member of the Stetson Group of Companies 


—also has its own smart line of “Casual” hats. 





Stetson Melbourne 
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WHO’S WHO IN BUSINESS 


*Salesmen Are the Backbone” 


Ten years ago he started business in a reconverted dining room. Today he is 


the president of what is claimed to be the largest real estate company in 
North America. His company does over $80,000,000 worth of business a year. 


ACCORDING to George Ridout, President 
of what has been described as North 
America’s largest real estate company, 
a man needs only two things to become 
a success — hard work and a lot of luck. 

This 35-year-old executive, who now 
directs a staff of 500 people, has a 
distinct right to speak as a prophet of 
success: only ten years ago he was a 
salaried employee in the accounting de- 
partment of McBride’s Garage in To- 
ronto. 

The story of Ridout’s soaring success 
during the last ten years has become a 
legend. From a one-room 
operation started in 1946, 
he has built up a real estate 
business which now has 13 
residential offices in Metro- 
politan Toronto and _ nine 
branches across Ontario do- 
ing over $80,000,000 worth 
of business a year. 

This year Ridout expects 
the company to break more 
sales records. Houses and 
lots make up the bulk of 
his business and this is sub- 
stantially increased by in- 
dustrial and commercial sites 
such as “Summer City” — a group of 
300 low-cost lakefront cottages complete 
with a modern shopping centre in Hali- 
burton, Ontario and a downtown re- 
development project now under way in 
Toronto. 





Born in Toronto in 1920, Ridout was 
educated at Riverdale Collegiate and 
Meisterschaft College, from which he 


graduated with his junior matriculation 


in 1939, 
His first job after graduation was as 
an accounting clerk with the Savarin 


Hotel in Toronto. In 1942 he joined the 
accounting staff at McBride’s Garage. 
Four years later he and his brother Ernest 
decided to strike out on their own and 
open a real estate office. On April 1, 
1946, the brothers formed the Ernest 
Ridout Real Estate Company and opened 
their modest office reconverted 
dining room to be exact’ — in Ernest’s 
home on Coxwell Ave. Within a year 
they moved to a “real” office — “seven 
feet wide and twenty feet long.” 

According to George, “we were doing 
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George Ridout 


well” — so well in fact, that in 1948 they 
opened four branch offices in Toronto. 
From that point on, the story’s theme is 
one of expansion and rising volume. 

In 1953 Ernest Ridout resigned 
chairman of the company when he started 
a heating equipment business, and George 
took over as president. 

Seated behind his massive desk, five- 
foot-five-inch George Ridout gives the 
impression of aloof formality until some 
comment provokes a sudden smile and 
a quiet chuckle. His soft voice and non- 
chalant attitude are deceiving. As one 
salesman put it, “He makes 
you feel as though he is 
looking right through you 
when you speak to him. 
You just can’t lie to George 
you feel like a_ fool 
when you try to put some- 
thing over on him”. 

Ridout feels that, 
men are the backbone of 
the business. You have to 
get the best”. To do this he 
offers his men high com- 
missions, incentive plans, 
and a personal interest in 
their affairs. He _ recently 
initiated “The Stork Club”’—an organiza- 
tion which donates $100 to each new 
father, on behalf of the company. 

Ridout puts in a nine to ten-hour day 
before he leaves for his 20-room home 
— “I couldn’t sell it, so I had to buy 
it” — in his blue Cadillac convertible. 

A man with many interests, he is a 
voracious reader who often amazes _ his 
friends with his wide knowledge of 
history and astronomy. He puts in many 
hours studying real estate law and legis- 
lation “I feel that my men _ should 
be able to come to me and get reliable 
advice on any aspect of real estate”. 

Between football games, fishing trips 
and after-dinner speaking engagements, 
Ridout spends all his free time with his 
wife and five children. He has a strong 
sense of family. Last winter he chartered 
a TCA plane and had 27 of his relatives 
flown to Florida for a two-week vaca- 
tion. On his mother’s last birthday he 
decided to surprise her by rounding up 
all of her friends, many of whom she 
hadn’t seen for years. 
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Your choice of 29 languages including- 


F RENC SPANISH - GERMAN 


RUSSIAN + ITALIA 
Linguaphone Recorded Language Courses 
are world-famous. Prepared by eminent 
teachers, they are successfully used by 
schools, colleges, governments and over 
a million home-study students. 
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Loblaw Companies 


Are you optimistic about the growth pos- 
sthilities of Loblaw Companies? — B.J., 
Rochester, NX. 


Through operating subsidiaries and a sub- 
stantial interest in National Tea Co., an- 
nual sales of the Loblaw Companies 
organization now exceed $1 billion. Lob- 
law Groceterias, the Ontario operating 
subsidiary, in the latest fiscal year rang 
up the highest net profit in the industry 
on this continent, 2.22% of sales versus 
about 2% for food chains generally. The 
cash register of National Tea and Loblaw 
Inc. (the latter an operating subsidiary in 
the U.S.) were able to punch out only 
1.25% and 1.30% respectively but are ex- 
pected to do better as a result of expan- 
sion. Loblaw Groceterias is also expand- 
ing with plans to enter western Canada. 

While statistically every prospect of the 
Loblaw organization pleases, the competi- 
tive nature of food retailing business may 
be worth some thought. Gimmicks in the 
form of “deals” and trading stamps show 
which way the wind is blowing. And the 
independent retail grocers who were able 
to stay in business in spite of the ascend- 
ancy of the chains are showing a surprising 
ability to compete in the cracker and 
bologna league. Having rolled with the 
punches for years and survived, they may 
now be about to hand out a few body 
blows of their own. 


Waite Amulet 


How can one explain the price of Waite 
Amulet in view of its limited ore reserves? 
—M.W., Peterborough, Ont. 


Waite Amulet has outstanding 3.3 million 
shares, so a price of $14 puts a market 
capitalization on it of approximately $46 
millions. Combined ore reserves at the end 
of 1955 in the East Waite mine and at 
Amulet Dufault Mines property (in which 
Waite’s interest is 90%) were sufficient 
to cover three years’ operations. 

Waite’s net in 1955 was $7.3 millions 
and taking this as a criterion, mining op- 
erations on the basis of known reserves 
can be expected to net upwards of $20 
millions. There is, however, always a 
chance of a live mining property prolong- 
ing its life beyond its indicated span as 
a result of success in exploration and de- 
velopment. Exploration the last couple of 
years has not been productive but ground 
remains to be explored. 

Waite at the end of 1955 had net cur- 
rent assets of $10.9 millions and $800,000 
in stores and supplies. Additionally the 
company owned 436,750 shares of Mining 
Corp.. plus 150,000 shares of Geco. Min- 
ing Corp. is a $25 stock, Geco $18. 
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Anticipated earnings from known re- 
serves plus liquid assets and investment 
holdings give Waite an indicated breakup 
value which largely explains its market 
capitalization. And something has to be 
allowed for its association with the Min- 
ing Corp.-Noranda group, which has an 
aggressive approach to mining exploration. 
It is possible that Waite could be a ve- 
hicle for development of some outstanding 
property which might come the way of the 
group. 


Masse y- Harris 


The way in which Massey-Harris has per- 
formed, or failed to perform, makes this 
than bullish 
ce: 


shareholder somewhat less 
about it. Can you offer any hope? 


Toronto. 





Yes. Massey is a strong unit in an in- 
dustry basic to the world, and especially 
to Canada. Long-term pessimism about it 
is incomprehensible. 

The number of farm units is decreasing 
but the average size is growing larger in 
many areas. The need of the future will 
be for farm tools of bigger size and capa- 
city. and possibly fewer of them. Massey 
early seized on this trend to big-scale 
farming with its reaper-thresher combines 
and one can look for the company to be 
in the vanguard of any revival for the 
implement industry. 

A development which has been discussed 
for the implement industry from time im- 
memorial but which is nonetheless a logi- 
cal expectation is the manufacture of lines 
other than farm equipment. Implement 
plants are equipped with the necessary 
shops to cast, shape and assemble virtually 
anything which can be made of metal. 
Additionally, their brand names have won 
a loyal following among large masses of 
consumers and they have big dealer or- 
ganizations. 


Buying Stocks 


ls there any best time to buy stocks?— 
K.O., Ottawa, Ont. 


For the professional trader there may be 
many good occasions on which to buy 
stocks. But for the non professional in- 
vestor the best time to buy 
whenever he has surplus funds. 

Never hide your money in a biscuit tin 
or under the mattress, waiting for low 
prices; always keep it working. As a pri- 
vate investor you haven't a Chinaman’s 
chance of picking the low buying spots on 
the market. But as a Canadian with cap- 
ital you can buy into this country’s basic 
industries and let your capital grow with 
the economy. The trend of the Canadian 
economy is up, and this should be true of 
the long-term trend of stock prices. Any 
one who doesn’t believe this should take 
up subsistence farming. 
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.-.and a wise Daddy he is, too. Canada 
Eleventh Series Savings Bonds are the safest investment 
On Sale Now 
Denominations 


$50, $100, $500, 
$1000, $5000 


Interest averages 
3.76% for 12% 


he can buy for himself and for the family. 
Canada Savings Bonds are always worth 
their purchase price and they can be cashed 
at any time for 100¢ on the dollar, plus 
earned interest. 


years. 
’ . Order your Bonds from us now by letter or 
Maturity: May 1, ets ze 

1969 telephone, or call in at our nearest office. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax Saint John 
Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa Kitchener Regina 
Edmonton Calgary Victoria London, Eng. Chicago New York 











A COMPLETE 
SERVICE 


EXECUTOR 
OF WILL 






SAFETY 
DEPOSIT BOXES 






Ask your investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
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GUARANTEED 
SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
Interest 34% 


PENSION FUNDS 






THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Dividend No. 279 
NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 















REAL ESTATE 


% 
SAVINGS 3 % 
















dend at the rate of thirty-five cents FIRST 
per fully-paid share on the outstanding MORTGAGE Interest on 
Capital Stock of this Bank has been LOANS Personal Savings 


declared for the quarter ending October 
31, 1956, payable at the Bank and iis 
branches on November 1, 1956, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 29, 1956. 
By Order of the Board, 
N. J. McKINNON, 
General Manager 
30, 1956 


CHARTERED 
TRUST comeany 


34 King St. West, Toronto 
20 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto 
388 St. James St. West, Montreal 
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The Answer...for men who need 


(but think they can’t afford) 


at least $10,000 more life insurance! 


New York Life’s popular 
Whole Life policy 
protects your family ata 
low premium cost— 
builds high cash 

values fast! 


Here’s a policy that offers permanent 
life insurance in an “economy size 
package.” Because the minimum 
amount is $10,000, savings are possi- 
ble which are passed along to you and 
make the premiums much lower than 
they would otherwise be. For a man 
of 35, for example, the annual 
premium for standard life insurance 
is only $23.59 per $1,000. And rates 
are correspondingly low for all ages. 


Low as the premiums are, Whole Life 
builds up high cash values quickly— 
equal, in fact, to the full reserve after 
only seven years! These values are a 
source of ready cash available for 
emergencies. 

Dividends payable on Whole Life 
policy can be used to reduce pre- 
mium payments. Or, you can allow 
dividends to accumulate. increas- 
ing the policy’s cash vaiue. Or, you 


NEW YORK LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Group 
Accident 
And Sickness 


Life 
Hospitalization 
Major Medical 





320 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


Victoria, Vancouver, New Westminster, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, Regina, Winnipeg, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec City, Sherbrooke, Halifax 





can apply them under other available 
options. The low premiums, high 
cash values and dividends combine 
to make Whole Life unusually at- 
tractive. 

If you have been telling yourself that 
you ought to have more life insurance 
to protect your family or your busi- 
ness—but have been putting it off 
because you think you can’t afford 
it—ask your New York Life agent 
for all the facts about Whole Life, or 
mail the coupon for full information 
today! 


Since 1858 New York Life Has Been 
Helping Canadians Save and Plan 


For nearly 100 years New York Life has 
been helping Canadians save and plan 
for the future. 

Wherever you go in Canada you'll find 
New York Life funds actively at work 
in the development and marketing of 
Canada’s natural resources—oil, iron 
ore, petro-chemicals—and communica- 
tions facilities. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. SN5 

320 Bay St., 

Toronto, Ontario 


(_] Please furnish me, without any obligation, your 
booklet, “Measuring Your Family Security”. 


Postal District .....0.00.0.0.0000..... ; 
(Please Print) 
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G. K. Chesterton once said that a man 
could build a statue a mile high but if he 
tried to think it out in square inches he 
would go mad. So take the long, broad 
view of stock ownership, despite the wise- 
acres who come around boasting about the 
killing they made on short term market 
swings. They never tell you about mort- 
gaging the house to meet margin calls. 


Consumers Gas 


You published some very enthusiastic 
comment on Consumers Gas last year, 
since which time the stock has not got 
very far on the market. Are you as bul- 
lish as ever on this company?—B.D.A., 


Kitchener, Ont. 


It is difficult to appraise the prospects for 
Consumers Gas without becoming enthusi- 
astic. Naturally, no one can say what 
market valuation speculators and investors 
will put on the company but its failure to 
keep pace in the market with the trend 
of other blue chips has been disappointing 
to shareholders. However, Consumers has 
been able to add something to its market 
price during the year, although this in- 
crease appears to have been at a much 
lesser rate than the expansion of the com- 
pany’s prospects. One could write columns 
about the key position which Consumers 
occupies in the plan to distribute Alberta 
natural gas in Eastern Ontario but we 
think one single fact, and the conclusions 
one can reach from it, sums up the situa- 
tion: Consumers sales increased 75% in 
the nine months to June 30, 1956. 


In Brief 


Would vou provide a rundown on Donalda 
for a constant reader?—C.G., Huntsville, 


Ont. 


Donalda is continuing depth exploration 
for gold-copper-zince occurrences on its or- 
iginal claims near Noranda, where another 
exploratory effort in search of gold has 
secured indications of marginal interest. 
The company has also optioned ground in 
the Sudbury district of Ontario for its 
copper possibilities. 
While there’s life there’s hope. 


What is the status of Alpha Mines Ltd?— 
B.O., Windsor, Ont. 

It was “omega” for its charter. 

How does Aladdin Mining Co. Ltd. stand? 
—B.P., Winnipeg, Man. 

The lamp went out. 

What is Columinda Metals Corp. doing?— 
H.C., Newmarket, Ont. 

Still trying to win financial support for 
the Columbia claims. 

How is Daylight Gold Mines Ltd?—C.J., 
Port A¥thur, Ont. 

It turned out to be a dark day. 
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Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


Ir was Sunday afternoon in Toronto, and 
raining hard at that! And Pete was thor- 
oughly bored and disgruntled. “Why 
don’t you write Aunt Mary a nice long 
letter?” suggested his father, watching the 
boy flip idly through the pages of book 
after book. 

“That only takes a few minutes, and 
then what'll I do?” Pete shook his head 
hopelessly. “And anyway I don’t know 
her new address.” 

His father laughed. “I'll give it to you,” 
he said, “and I guess you'll be well oc- 
cupied for more than those few minutes! 
It’s Cedar Road, and you can figure out 
the number.” For a moment he hesitated. 
“Multiply together the two figures of her 
number and square that and multiply by 
three and then add what you get to our 
number, and you'll have the square of 
Aunt Mary’s number.” 

Pete lives at No. 46, but that didn’t 


ACROSS 


1 He has designs on women. (4) 


10 Nothing remains the same here! (7) 
11 Inigo’s soundly suggests one. (7) 


13 The rub of Hamlet’s soliloquy. (5) 
14 So it nabs defenders inside them. (8) 


16 Unlike 1A, one who does has designs on men also. (6) 


19 Dickens’ one was full of art. (6) 
21 Broil her? Such a fate! (8) 
24 Insertion that needs no iron. (5) 


26 A pen often used in correspondence? (9) 

29 He’s almost entirely devoted to one kind of vitamin. (7) 

30 When hornets are around you might do this to your stay. (7) 
31 One starts in this country with fresh enthusiasm, it seems. 


(3, 7) 


32 “My god!” as Casanova might have said. (4) 


DOWN 


_ 


nothing. (5) 


‘ra Bb 


Walks on the stairs. (6) 


6 As death might appear to those who fear it. (5) 


~ 


Eastern? But certainly not Far! (7) 


oo 


Boy Scouts’ motto. (9) 
9 Fifty per cent discount. (4) 


14 Is the cot, when occupied by a cavalryman? (9) 


3 Doubtful opportunity denied to Jack Sprat? (1, 3, 6) 


2 Too many people take cover in agitation with a bad word. (9) 


This dog doesn't need a bell. It makes the same sound with 


They’re let to us but they won't let us in. (7) 
But they don’t blow the “All clear” at sea. (8) 


To do things this way would not be in accordance with the 


help him much. In fact he never got down 
to writing the letter! Perhaps you can 
find the number of his aunt’s house? 
(34) 
Answer on Page 38. 


Chess Problem 


by ‘Centaur’ 


A GREAT DEAL of modern two-move strat- 
egy is connected with the change-mate. 
Besides a change from the set mates, fur- 
ther changes may be developed from tries, 
key-moves that will not quite work. And 
often the set and changed play is recipro- 
cal. Then we hear a deal about random 
and correction moves of a black piece. All 
this sort of strategy is mystifying to the 
ordinary solver. Unless pointed out he 
may miss it entirely and the problem ap- 
peer worthless. 

In No. 152 the author presents the re- 
ciprocal correction theme in changed play 
form. It centres on the play of the Kt at 
B4, before and after the key-move. 


Verbum Sapienti 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
1 Jerome Kern 


15 This man cometh, according to O'Neill. (3) 6, 22 Timepieces 


17 One of the tunes you’d expect to find in “My Fair Lady”. (3) 


18 Snake that travels on foot? (8) 


20 Was Ovid corrected when he did? (7) 
22 Keaton must be around 50 by now! (7) 


23 Ring again! (6) 


10 Zebra 

11, 31 Tom-tom 
12 Tosti 

13 Bar 

14 Ute 

15 Nuances 


25 A book by Lord Dunsany would naturally have more than 46 Neater 


one on the title page. (5) 


27 1 leave 1A with nothing on his head. (4) 


17 Zionist 
20 Timpani 


28 You’d expect to find birds in her nest. (5) 23 Plucky 
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Solution of Problem No. 151. 

1.P-Q5, threat; 2.BxPch, KxP; 3.R-K5 
mate. 1.P-Q5, KxP; 2.R-Q7ch, KxP or 
else; 3.B-Q4 or Q mates accordingly. 
1.P-Q5, BxP; 2.B-B4ch, K-Q5 or B-K3; 
3.B-K3 or Q-B4 mate accordingly. 1.P-Q5, 
Kt-B7; 2.Q-B4ch, K-K6; 3.B-B4 mate. 


Problem No. 152, by L. Larsen 
White mates in two. 





Solution to last puzzle 


27 Alameda 4 Kitten 

28 Eye 5 Romantic 

29 Nap 7 Insects 

30 Score 8 Emits 

31 See 11 9 Strain 

32 Shako 18 Infantry 

33 Play 19 Symphony 

34 My Fair Lady 21 Isadora 

22 See 6 

DOWN 24 Loesser 

1 Jazz band 25 Cantata 

2 Roberta 26 Hermia 

3 Measure 27 Aesop (401) 
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A superb 
a brandy 
ase distilled from 


IN BOTTLES 
PND eget 3 grapes grown in 
Cognac, France, 
and matured in 
the venerable 
cellars of 


Bisquit Dubouché & Co. 


e ORCHID LOUNGE e ITALIAN ROOM 


e CLUB DINING ROOM 


TORONTO'S ONLY DINING 
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VISITING EUROPE? 


Haslemere Hire Cars Morris House Aldershot 
England. phone Aldershot 581. Self Drive, No Mileage 
Charge. Morris Minor Salcons, Morris Oxford Saloons 
and Station Wagons Wolseley 444 and 6/90 


Saloons. All cars are the latest models. Delivery to 
cross-Channel Port £10 plus freight. Delivery Con- 
tinental rendez-vous 1/- per mile. Cars based in 





Ita 

£50 April-September. Reductions up to 40% for long 
term hire. Fully equipped caravans from {£7 per 
week (U.K. Winter) and £12 per week (Continental 
Summe: Insurance included. Driving Licences ob- 
tained and all arrangements made for cross 
channel shipment and Foreign Touring Documents 
Maps and route cards provided. New cars supplied 
under guaranteed price Replacement contracts 


required 
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( Belgium Amsterdam Holland and Rome 
ly. Four weeks hire from £36 October-March and 


Letters 


Unfunny Sex 

SATURDAY NIGHT could do much to 
uplift instead of degrade but not so long 
as you publish articles such as that writ- 
ten by Mary Lowrey Ross recently. 

She begins: “Sex is fundamentally 
funny” and while she is quoting someone 
else she seems to agree. She adds later, 
“Sex is not only funny, but fun.” Why 
is it that so many intellectual persons 
fail to see the connection between such 
an attitude to sex and the vicious crimes 
one reads of? 

Sex was never intended by the Creator 
to be either fun or funny. If it were 
merely entertainment there would be no 
need of the marriage institution, and life 
would become chaotic 


TORONTO HERBERT WOOD 


Apartheid 

Is SATURDAY NIGHT, as an influential 
Canadian publication, entitled to attack 
South Africa’s purely domestic policies? 

Here our own native population (color- 
ed also) after nearly 4 centuries under 
white rule, is still found in open prison 
camps, we choose to call reservations. 

Unlike the South African, the Cana- 
dian Natives are denied the right to run 
their own affairs. This Canadian “Apart- 
heid” seems to have worked out to the 
mutual advantages of the rulers and the 
ruled. 

The Premier of South Africa should be 
commended not condemned for trying to 
attain lasting peace and order in his mix- 
ed racial household . 

PRINCE ALBERT. SASK. A. J. HANSEN 


Editor’s note: The answer to the question 
is, of course, an unqualified “yes”. The 
Union Government's “purely domestic pol- 
icies” are an explosive factor in interna- 
tional affairs, and therefore of concern to 
every Canadian. Canada’s treatment of 
Indians does not justify South Africa's 
Apartheid. 


President's Health 


Mr. Freedman states, “Never has 
any president with Mr. Eisenhower’s pre- 
carious health sought re-election”. How 
quickly can we forget? Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was unable to stand alone and during 
his last campaign his general condition 


was so poor that not only any good 
physician but any close observer could 
see that he was failing and had failed 
rapidly in health. However, his conceit 
sustained him to the last. It is true that 
Mr. Eisenhower has had a_ coronary 
thrombosis, a lesion which has occurred 
in many men who have gone on to live 
a normal span of years. 
CINCINNATI HANNAH S. GOODYEAR 
Snoopers and Citizens 
If 26.1 per cent of Torontonians, as you 
imply, consider questions on a_ special 
statistical survey “none of the Bureau’s 
damned business”, their attitude is not 
only unfriendly and un-cooperative, but 
downright un-Canadian I prefer to 
believe the good citizens of Toronto are 
being misinterpreted 

As you should know, the employees 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
not a collection of unprincipled “snoop- 
ers”, but a body of Civil Servants per- 
forming a very necessary public service, 
and depending on Canadian citizens for 
the quality of their product. 
KIRKS FERRY, QUE. LORNA JONES 

‘ 


Footnote 


All that is left for us to say to F. R. 
Scott is: 
a-DEW, sweet prince, 
May flights of angels wing thee to thy 
rest. 


WESTMOUNT, QUE. MARGUERITE BIELER 
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A Grace Line “Santa” offers everything for a perfect holiday 
at sea... wonderful meals . . . service that anticipates 
your every wish ... grand facilities for swimming 
(largest outdoor pools afloat!), deck sports, or just plain loafing. 
All this, plus a varied itinerary of colorful tropical ports, 
awaits you now or any season of the year. Just pick a Friday, 
any Friday, and make a “Santa” your “Island in the Sun,” 
for 12 enjoyable days of relaxing fun. 









Cruise clothes B. Altman & Co., New York 






Twelve-day Caribbean Cruises on the famous “Santa Rosa” and “Santa Paula.” 







Sailings from New York every Friday. All rooms outside, 





each with private bath . . . light, airy dining rooms 






... outdoor, tiled swimming pools. 






Also 16-19 Day Cruises on cargo-passenger “Santas.” 





For cruise brochure see your Travel Agent or write Dept. SN. ° 
Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 
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CAMIBBEAN CRUISES 


Regular, frequent American flag Freight and Passenger Services between the Americas 
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